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Time hath eweet compensations, and the years 


Bring love a new and unsuspected strength; 
Age halts ashamed and bides his ready tears, 
For life's completeness groweth with its strength. 


Ah! love, ag every year goes spinning past, 
i lean upor thy nature more and more; 
And it upholds me in the wintry blast 
Ot keen adversity or sorrow sore, 


A tender vine to cherish well I thought 

That thou wouldst be, around my mannood curled; 
But thine a richer gift than thishas brought: 

Thy breact doth buttress me against the world, 


A Desperate Deed. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “A PIBOEB OF PATOH 
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CHAPTER LXXIX,. 
N April afternoon, The eve of Lionel 
A Curzon’s trial for murder. A day of 
grace and beauty. 

All the morning it had rained, not vio- 
lently, not coldly, but in soft and summery 
showers. 

Indeed, nature had wept as just a few 
women can, without disfiguring her lovoly 
face or raftiing ber placid bosom, 

And at noon the sun had come out and 
sent his beaming smilie across the young 
green of the fields the dripping folisge of 
the trees, the hyacinths in my lady’s gar- 
den, the little, loving primrose by the way- 
side, 

And now, just now, as “his chariot west. 
ward rolled,’’ some of that gracious, gol- 
den light found its way tbrough the harsb, 
black bars grating a prison window, 

Lionel dropped his book, turned to it as 
though it were friendly human face, 

The blessed sunsbine! And without the 
sweet spring dey! This to him had been 
always the drearest season—when all life 
awoxe the exuberance and glow; when the 
fish began to leap in the stream; when the 
crocus held 

“A tender leaning 
Toward the summer’s richer wealth of 
flowers;’’ 
when the linnet began to sing, the apple 
trees to bud, the lilacs to bloom. 

He knew just how the garden at the 
Towers must look now, That precious old 
home of his, He bad better not think of it 
at all. 

He turned resolutely away from that 
daftodil gleam, bent his face again over his 
book—a changed face, bat so subtly altered 
one could bardly teil wherein the differ- 
ence lay. 

Paler, of course; confinement had its us 
ual effect. 

Uneuolling? That was only natural too, 

But it was neither the pailor nor the 
gravity which made one familiar with him 
look again and more intently. 

An air of distrustful weariness; about the 
reticent, square-cut mouth a bitterness un- 
usually foreign to it; in the dark eyes a 
shadow —an infinite sadness, 

A key ecraped in the lock. He did not 
even lift his head, 

What mattered who came—what they 
sald? What mattered anything, since she 
had failed him? 

A man—tali, brown bearded, rather 
heavily built, a light gray overcoat button- 
across his breast, a high silk bat, irre- 
proachable gloves—the Earl of Silverdale, 

‘‘Lionel,”’ 

ooked up—nodded 


The newoomer was a daily visitor, 

“Any newa?”’ 

Lionel gavea short laugb, and pitched 
bis book into the opposite corner, 

“How could I hear any?”’ 

My lord sat down on the dingy wooden 
table, and held his across his knee with 
both hands, 

He thought that by this time to-morrow, 
when as now, the yellow sunset radiance 
would be slanting from tbe walls, Lionel 
Curzon would either bea free man, or be 
branded with the mark of Cain. 

The same thought passed through the 
mind of his companion, but neither one 
epoke, 

Where had all the lad’s nonchalent se- 
renity gone? Lord Silverdale wondered 
too. 


Oalm he was as ever, just as contained, 
but so allent, so gloomy. 

Was he learning the meaning of fear? 
No! Lionel would never comprehend the 
cowardice of that word. 

Was it being immured so closely, he who 
had been acoustomed to such a supremely 
free and joyous life, which brought that 
cloud to his handsome bruw? 

Or was it the horror of being such a 
stigma, which was weighing him down at 
last? 

None of these—not one, 

As for the Earl bimself, who shall say 
how the haughty heart of his was torn? 

On first discovering his wife sin he bad 
resolved to shield ber, no matter who else 
sufiered, 

A few bours later, when in ber boudoir, 
the motive for that crime flashed upon 
him; then and later, when he saw her 
face at the casement of Ivy Tower, did he 
decide to mete out justice to her—justice 
oply. 

Bat now, when the dreaded day was al- 
most here, recalling the girl he had loved 
and married, beset by tender memories of 
ber whose head bad been pillowed so 
trustfully upon his bosom, seeing how del- 
cate, bow fragile she had growr, his heart 
failed hin. 

He had promised to love, to cherish, to 
protect her! 

How was he about to keep that vow? By 
turning her over to gaping mob; by alicw- 
ing her to be dragged from proud home, 
from ber own fireside to the goal, the dock, 
the—— 

He could think no farther. 

He leaped off the table. He commenced 
striding up and down the bare little room, 

He would not! 

He was treacherous to Lionel? Yes, 


cisicn? Yes, again. 

And criminal bimseilfin thus allowing an 
innocent man to suffer while screening the 
guilty? Yes, yes, yes! 

All along he had toid himeelt if he could 
only make up his mind finally as to the 
right, a certain content—peace would come 
to him, 

He had done so, He was never more 
racked in spirit. 

Ovstinately, Lionel had refused to talk 
with nim concerning the murder, 

Indeed, the subject was one the Ear! 
himself was cbary of discussing. 

Bat even informally,casually,as he knew 
the accused had spoken to others, he never 
spoke to him. 

Was it possible, could it be possibile that 
he divined—had reason to suspect the 
trath? 

My lord stood atill. 

“Ljonel!”’ 

“Well?” 

He would sound him, 

“] recollected just now a story of a cer- 


And atterably debased by his last de- | 





tain young Curzon—an ancester of yours,’ 








‘‘Yea,’’ indifierently. 
He was not thinking of * rdsi 
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the tradition referred to, nor the probable 
outcome of the trial to. morrow. 

He was wondering bow all her days 
would go by—and if ever a thought, of her 
many, would wing its way back to bim. 

Meredith’s aching plaint resounded 
through bis heart and soul: 

‘“Dying—and where |s she? 

Darcing divinely perchanoe, or over her 

soft barp strings 

Using the past to give pathos to tue little 

song she sings.’’ 

“His name waa Victor Ourson,” pursued 
his lordship. ‘“Heserved in a famous bat- 
tle. One of his companions, his dearest 
friend, committed some military offence, 
was sentenced to death. Your (ulxotio 
young progenitor bribed the guards to al- 
low him to take the place of the condemned 
man. In the dulness of a winter dawn he 
was led out—sbot to death. His friend had 
been spirited many wiles away. Not till 
months after, in anew and beppy home, 
did be receive his pardon, with the story of 
ite price. Lionel, are you doing as be did— 
giving your life, perbaps, for a friend?’’ 

The young head was uptbrown, The old 
gay smile curved the prisoner's lips, The 
old quizzied laughter came back to the 
bold brown eyes, 

“Ah, my lord, you do tne too much hon- 
or! Have you forgotten the age of chivairy 
is past?’ 

The Karl drew a long, relieved breath. 

He had no suspicion then, All the mel- 
low sunsct shimmer was gone now. The 
darkness had not yet sent out its vlent sen- 
tinels, 

‘‘News, Lione!!’’ 

Neither had heard the coming footsteps. 

With a bang and clatter the door was 
flung back, 

A gentleman—and old gentleman—rush- 
ed excitedly in, up to Curzon, dealt bim a 
kindly, but staggering blow on the cheat, 

“Contound it, you young dog!”’ he shoot- 
ed, “I knew you were shielding someone. 
But I never dreamed—I swear! didn’t— 
that it was the Countess of Silverdale! 





CHAPTER LX XX, 

Lionel! was breath! esa, 

They had found her vut, 
first, bis only thought. 

My lord swung around at sound of the 
name uttered so triumphantly by Franois 
Vale, 

That individual was standing, his hands 
on hia lips, bis hat on the back of his head, 
@xultance in every wrinkie of bis coat, 
every vriatiing hair in his flerce, thick 
moustache. 

“Lord Silverdale!’’ 

His jaw dropped. 

He bad not observed the presence of the 
Earl wien he rushed in so iinpetuously, 

Now he was staggered at confronting 
him. Notafraid, not dismayed, He simp- 
ly feit as any well bred man would, the 
delicacy of the situation in which he found 
bLimeelf, 

His lordship bowed gravely. 

A moment of silence, unbearable in its 
intenaity. 

Lionel took one wtep forward, 

‘You must be mad, Vale!" he said. 

Mr. Vale’s eye snapped; 80 did bis tongue 
for the matter of that. 

“Am I? Well, then, certain evidence is 
mad, and we liave @ fair share of that 
sae.” 

The Karl's glance was fixed on bim in a 
fever of apprehension. 

But, as velore, it was Carzon who spoke. 

“«W bat evidence?’ 

Mr. Vaile took his 


That was bis 


hands off his bips 


straightened bis bet, and set his lips stub- 
vbOorDly. 
‘‘] sban’t give you another chanoce of | 
” “g m6 a Mare hare, my iad 
a? VV @ a 
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And with that the peppery old fellow 
buttoned up his coat, took off bis hatin a 
painfully polite bow, faced sround, and 
straight as a ramrod on wheels, atro‘e to 
the door — passed out 

Lionel gave one giance toward the portal 
then laughed, 

“Pshaw! Oombuatibie, tan’t he? 
yot the best of friends!"’ 

He went over to the oorner, pioked up the 
book he had flang there, returned with it, 
and sat down. 

Still as one of the malied knights In his 
own ball, my lord stood, just as he had 
turned to Mr, Vale. 

‘*Lionel,lad,’’ hoarsely,in bis tone a great 
tenderness, “what if—that which he said 
were—" 

‘it must be almost seven, Lord S!!ver- 
dale. I know you dine at eight, And what 
would Mra. Vere say if the soup were 
cold? Awful thought! Kide bard, your 
lordship, and Heaven speed you!" 

He laughed again—a good, clear, ringing 
laugb, which whowed his firm, white teeth, 

He rose, and held out his band with the 
unoonscious princely grace which many 
a man had envied him, 

“Good night, my lord!’ 

The words were a disiniasal, 

In silence the Kar! clasped and wrung 
that proffered band, in allence wont out, 
mounted hia horses and went homeward, 

And in the oe)! be had quitted the lonely 
occupant lay prone upon the floor, the fore 
head pressed upon his folded arms, 

Thank Heaven, he was alone again! lie 
could not bave stood it much longer. 

When Vale had dashed in with that 
voloe, word of reprieve, how his heart had 
bounded! But even if he could go forth to 
night proven innocent — 

W bat then? 

She had doubted, condemned, forsaken 
him with the rest. What, after ali, did the 
wide world hold for bim after thie? 

Dusk crept up—crept in. 
wera full of gloom, 
click—a gleam. 

Again silence, ‘Tne turnkey bad entered, 
deposited a candie on the table—gone 
away, 

Sweet and fresh, throug the grated space 
above, swept into the dreary room the 
breath of the April night 

During the afternoon, the lawyers em- 
ployed by Mr. Vale bad been with biin. 
Newapaper nen had presented themee! vee 
A few old friends bad sent up their cards. 

The town was filled with strangers, thoy 
told bim, All the bhotela were crammed. 
The case hed attracted universal attention, 
The trial promised & be the moat inturvst. 
ing ever known in Sussex, 

He bad listened, smiled quietly, and raid 
nothing. 

Now be was not emiling. Now he lay 
hopeiesa and still, while tn from off the 
fields that soft ds licious 
blowing and blowing.” 

So long—bow long he did not know. Hut 
it seemed en bour from the time the Kari 
bad \eft till the moment when he woke 
from bis dream, A mocking and a tender 
dream! All of a girl with a pure, proud 
face, and rosy sweet lips and sunlit balr— 
all about the dearness of Ler presence, the 
oomfort and the joy. 

A cruel dream. Did he hear the rugtie 
of a woman’s gown? Did ue cateh a laint 
soent of violets? 

He roused bimeaelf, 
entered? He turned bis head, 
bound be waa on his feet. 
abel 

Just acrogs the littio room tue flicker 
candle-ijght revosailng her 
dark clad, she sWwod, 


And 


The oornera 
A heavy tread —« key 


breez6 “caine 


Had someone real y 
With one 


lt was—it was 


K 
siender and 


" 


Lady Iva! 
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veil op over little round bat 

In the dingy prison cell, sar sweet ons 
gioom profound, again he saw Ler face. 

How sharp the battios st bad fought 
will pride before she came hore to-night he 
woo'd never kro*Dn. 

Nhe bed recalled every ¢ireginestanes 
aysioathin, She remembered bis very 
question asked the morning «fer the dis- 
covery ofthe murder: 

“Supposing some One you knew, some 
one you Caréd for, was wuspec ied of having 
ktiled bim, what would you t tiak?’’ 

Ail this, and wore, 

Hut be lowed ber. His life wae in dan- 
gor And @, nerved by that divine self. 
secrifios, thal peswtouse aelf surrender of 
wiitoh only great hearta aro capable, rhe 
had oome, 

Ky love wan ane victorously defoated, 

‘Toe prisoner did not move, but he look- 
ed at ber as those long biimd muy at their 
dearest when at length Uney sen, 

Sho was very pale. Ad, bis quick 6y6 
nvedalcuangel Like one of her own 
snow drops, #o timidly blooming now, was 
that fair cheek of hora, 

‘T bere were traces of tears upon it, too. 
More lustrous for their late dew, those brave 
and beautiful eyes, 

Hie tried to speak, No words came, 

Hie placed her a chair, 

“Nit down,” gently, ‘you are tired,” 

Nine remained standing. 

All his being waa flied with (be gladness 
offer presence, vibrant with exultation, 
Hut oven if his lips wore close to her golden 
Lead, he would not move untll be knew 
her with, 

“*T carne to tell you-—to tell you before to- 
morrow —" 

‘The thrilling, tender, proud, pathetic 
voloe, Hestepped on toward ft, @till with 
outetretcbed arma, as if to quench upon his 
Dreamt that voloe, 

Nhe ceased, Her lips would quiver so! 

A sudden bitter thought dawned upon 
hit, 

“To tell me you forgive me, or pity 
me?’ 

It wae maid! 

Sie started as ifstruck, Over that aby, 
couragoousr, blush. rose face of bers a oar. 
inl 6 glow came sweeping, 

“Noither."’ 

Very low, but he heard, 

Hie came nearer, 

“What then?’ 

He wae merol| em, 

‘This Lionel—only—that | love you!” 





OHAPTER LXXXL 


HAT evidence? 
\V That wasthd query which mad- 


dened my lord as he rode furloualy 
home through the clear, blue April gloam- 
lng 

Was ltofany ‘importance, or had they 
magnified some trivial clue? How in the 
name of heaven had they come to fasten 
suspicion on her? 

One thing wes oertain, Lilian must not 
be allowed to attend the trial to-morrow. 
Heaven only knew what might transpire, 
come to light 

Heturned in at his gates, A broad- 
backed wouan, ip a black shawl, wae pase- 
ing out She ducked him a respectful 
courtesy, 

He nodded carelessly, 

Mra, Brown? No, He remembered 
now—the person who had startled bim so 
in the corridor a couple of weeks ago—Mra, 
Martin Siuipson. 

tie had not given her unpleasant recog- 
nition a thought since, 

Lilian had allowed her sister to wear the 
locket he had given her. That was hardly 
In the best taste, Kut bah! why stop to 
count straws now when a life hung in the 
balance? 

Home! 

He leaped off; @ groom led Molly Bawn 
away. He ascended the eteps, passed along 
the wide stone baicony, sweeping round 
the library windows, 

At one he paused—a long, French win- 
dow the crystal doors of which stood ajar, 

Softly in the night breeze the curtains 
fluttered, 

Within, the high-pedesta! jampe at either 
side of the mantel burned melliowly under 
thetr jewelled shades; and directly below 
one, swaying softly beck and forth in a 
pretty, low rocking-ohatr of bent wood and 
plusn, my lady. 

My lady, with her fair, idle bands clasp- 
6d behind her dark, cropped head, and a 
far away almost ethereal look on that little 
cllid-like face of hera, 

She did not look like a murderess, the 
tuarl thought, with a eudden throb of com- 


pans I ’ i\tie creature. 
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kiss of meeting, no fond word as of old, 
Strangers would have shown more cordial- 
ity then he and she. 

W ben others were preseat, 

“Nothing was to see 
Bat calmand concord, Where a speech 
was due, 
There came the speech; when smiles were 
wanted, too, 
Sm lies were as ready.” 

Batalone! Thon it was different. 

“J have been with Lionel,” ne began ab- 
ruptly. 

Sne slightly inclined her head, 

‘And I wish to say to you now that 1 do 
nct consider it proper you should attend 
the trial tomorrow.” 

St. ftly put, but he felt {11 at ease, 

‘“[ am sorry,” very quietly, ‘to differ 
from you. I am going.’ 

She had not changed her attitude, just 
spoken with that unemotional deciaicn. 

‘You must not, you are far too weak yet. 
The crush, the excitement—you oould not 
stand them,”’ 

He was positively pleeding with her, 

‘Tl au going!’’ jum as gently as before. 

How stubborn she was! 

His lordship fushed angrily. To what 
was she not bent on exposing herself—to 
what odium, what direct indignity? 

* You shall not!” 

There was temper enough In his speech, 

Hor chair kept up its even rocking. 

**] ebalil’’ 

The Kari clenched bie hands, 

He was defied. 

“Do you know,"’ standing, actually tow- 
ering, over her, with crimson brow and 
heaving breast, “do you know what they 
are saying?’ 

He was terribly in earnest, 

She ceased rocking. 

“What?” breathlessly. 

Did she surmise? her caim was broken. 

“That you,” grinding out the words be. 
tween his tight shut teeth, ‘that you mur. 
dered Nir Geottrey Damyn!” 

“yr 

Nhe leaped to her feet. She poised quiv- 
eringly before him, 

‘*17’’ she repeated, 

Loudly in the silence ticked the clook on 
the mantel. 

There was no mistaking that face, that 
ory of horror. 

“There is peace so calin and bitter that 
one almost longs for atrife,”’ 

Such a peace fell on them now, 

He tarned from her, 

She stood quite still—and thought. 

She would go to morrow as she had in- 
tended. She would tell them how she had 
stolen out on Christmas night—with what 
purpose, Tell, too, how Damyn was shot 
dead pefore Lionel came in sight, 

A sickening silence, 

My lord could bear it no longer, 

He wheeled around, 

“Well,” huskily, “what have you to 
say?” 

My lady answered, — 

“Nothing!’’ 


OHAPTER LXXXII, 

YALL Rick Pollen!”’ 

+ My Lord of Silverdale leaped from 

hie seat. All along he had controlled 
himself with a will ofiron; butthis blow 
was #0 & tally unexpected, itcut him like 
a sudden stab, 

He sauk back. 

The trial progressed. 

A famous trial indeed! 

For a couple of days the inooming trains 
had disgorged curious crowds at the Koth.- 
lyn depot. The village waw full to over. 
flowing. 

The court, which was the principal one 
ofthe new assizes courts, wae literally 
packed—but packed with no common as.- 
sembiage. 

The crime was presumably committed by 
an aristocrat, The murdered man had been 
a baronet, his host one of the peers of Eng- 
land. fo men of theirown order flocked 
down to this hitherto quiet town, and 
formed solid and distinguished phalanxes 
in the court where the trial was in pro- 
grees, 

Toere, to be sure, were nearly all the 
guests who had spent Christmas at the 
Castle; there, too, the Earl and Countess of 
Sitiverdale and Lady Jva Romaine. 

Every inch of standing room wae taken, 
dead silence reigned, when the oourt open- 
ed and the prisoner was brought in and 
paced in the dock. 

Then @ faint murmur rippled around the 
ball, 

He did not seem anxious, nor yet indif- 
ferent 


Tall, dashing, bandsome, he looked 
straight down on the upturned faces below, 
as he took bis seat in the dock. 

here was n sa iness, pn wesriness in 
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that look now, The high born young ‘ace 
was serene an the sunny Aprilcay. A ten- 
der, haif-repressed delight lit to s new @ 
softer, beauty those unfilnching and daunt- 
leona e yen. 

He bowed to those who séu( uim a dumb 
greeting—but absently. 

W bere was sve? 

Ab, besaw ber! There sittihg next ber 
father, who, bolt upright, with grim brows 
and folded arma, looked styaight head, 

There his loyal love—his true sweet 
heart! 

Dressed ai! in silvery gray,a small velvet 
bonnet framing in most charmingly the 
soft, loose curle;a knot of violets at her 
breast;a drift of peachy bioom in her 
cheeks; a vagrantemile tremulous on her 
lips. 

Their glances wet. 

4 He bowed reverently. 

Could that be the Countess? How she 
bad changed! 

Every vestige of ber youth, her beauty, 
seemed to have fled, 

Was remorse the cause? he marvelled, 
vaguely; or ber severe |liness? 

Then he faced the judge, Tie counsel 
for the crown had opened the case, 

Quite aformidable array apporred the 
facts presented, 

All the evidence obtained at the inquest 
was reviewed. The besitation and confu- 
sion of the accused when asked by the Karl 
if the case was one of suicide; the well- 
known animosity existing between the 
young men; the cat’s-eye caught in the 
clotbes of deceassd; the few hairs which 
bad been proven in hue and texture to 
to match the prisoner’s;the tbreat of Christ- 
mas Eve. A _ handkerchief, too, had 
been procured from a servant of the ac- 
cused; a handkerchief—here the learned 
gentieman lowered his voice mysteriously 
—on which blood-stained fingers had been 
wiped, The court would prove it had been 
discarded in his room, at the Towers, the 
day after Christmas, 

This, a witness proved. 

Indeed, the crown brought forward quite 
an array Of witnesses, 

Even the Earl was obliged to go Into the 
box. He bad passeda sleepless night—a 
night of misery. He was wholly unfitted 
for the ordeal, 

Grimly and brietly he responded to the 
questions asked, 

He had heard thethreat? Yes. Was not 
Sir Geoffrey a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand? Yes, The deceased had mentioned 
the hour he would return from Rothlyn? 
Yes. Had the prisoner about that hour 
left his house? Yes. 

That was all. 

Hia lordship stepped down, 

Another man took his place, 

Laborious were the eflorts of the prose- 
cution, 

The court rose for luncheon. 

Resuming, the thread was taken up 
where dropped. 

It was almost three o’ciock before tne 
case for the crown ended, and the defence 
was begun. 

The chief counsel for the prisoner was 
one of the most distinguished advocates of 
the criminal bar, and his junior also had 
already madea name in the profession, 
The opening was calm but confident. Mr, 
Melrose, Q, C,, commenced by dilating up. 
on theterrible nature of the crime, and 
then reminded the jury that they had heard 
the prisoner plead ‘Not guilty,’’ His 
learned friend and himself, he said, would 
endeavor to sustain and establish that 
pea. 

The crowd settled itself eagerly to listen, 
perhaps the trio from the Castile the most 
absorbed of them all, 

Since the commence nent of the proceed- 
ings they had not risen. 

Friends had pressed around at recess, urg- 
ing them to go out to luncheon, 

But they had declined. They were too 
anxious about the result; they could not 
eat. 

But the Marquis, who stil! lingered in 
Sussex, &lipped away and came back with 
Claret to eat and drink. 

A very silent party, Duskily robed, 
marble still and marble pale, my lady sat. 
The Earl was nervous, as he never had 
been before jn all his varied, travelled 
life, 

And Lady Ilva? She had not the intense 
and guility dread of the others to crush 
her. But she loved him. And she was 
most deeply, most thrillingly, anxious, 

Outside wasa delightful day, blue-akied 
and sunny, with the scent of all the Roth 
lyn gardens burdening the frolicking April 
breeze; inside that dense concourse sat in 
the stillness of intense interest. 





‘‘We have considered,” concluded ti & 
Sioquent leader for the defendant—-‘we 
nave beCD lm preased with the convictior 
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that the silence of our client, which hug 
been so severely commented upon, was but 
an bonorable reserve on his part, assumed 
for the purpose of shielding the rea! crim. 
inal. How tar our surmises were correct 
will be proved by our first witness, Cal) 
Rick Polien!”’ 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
ICK POLLEN! 
R To the majority of those present the 
name was Unknown. They could not 
recollect having come across it in the pub- 
lished accounts of the case, 

But the Ear! of Silverdale recognized it, 
and half leaped «rect. 

To the prisoner also was the homely cog- 
nomen familiar. 

But was it Rick Pollen? Was that the 
slouching young clodhopper, in tan color- 
ored corduroy, Who bad presented bimaelt 
to my lord on the morning following tne 
murder— tbat spruce individual in the 
checked salt, the massive chain, the 
scarlst and blue tie,the chokingly high co). 
lar? 

You, there was no doubting the owner. 
ship of that carroty countenance, tbat shock 
head which all the macassar ever sold 
would be powerless to subdue, 

Being sworn, after one scared and side- 
long look at the Earl, he began bis testi- 
mony. 

Ap amazing story! 

Early on the morning of the twenty- 
sixth of December last, crossing the de. 
mesne to the stables, where he had a prom. 
ise of work,he bad seen something shining 
half in, half out, of asnowdrift. Picked it 
up. It was a revolver. 

Sensation. 

Cross questioned. Was he aware of the 
fact of murder before discovering the weap- 
on? 

You. His sister bad been ill, He had 
walked into Rothlyn for the doctor early 
that morning. Had met one of the grooms 
from the Castle, who told him the newa, 

Cuntinuing, he deciared he bad seen the 
Earl! and delivered the revolver to him, 
The latter had given him fifty pounds to 
hoid his tongue about the business and go 
to America. a 

Such a rustie as toere was in Oourt. 

Thisevidence was astounding—incred- 
ible. 

Every eye turned on Lord Silverdale, 

Sullenly, silently he sat between his wife 
and daughter, 

What bud my lord done with the weap- 
on? Locked it in a desk. 

Half relieved, half shocked, Lione! bent 
forward—listened, 

And Mr. Francis Vale stole a look at 
him from under his bristling brows, and 
let a slow, exaltant smile grow upon his 
mouth. 

Could that chivalrous and foolish boy call 
him mad vow. 

* Wasanyone else in the room at the 
time the Earl accepted the weapon—paid 
him? 

Yes, 

Yes! His lordship started sharply. 

There was not! The lad was lying! 

Anyone present? 

Slowly, from one countenance to another 
the round eyes of the witness traveled. 
Suddenly they stopped—arrested, 

Hisarm sprung straight out from bis 
shoulder, His red forefinger pointed di- 
rectly at the prisoner. 

“Him!” 

Electrically eftective that solitary, un- 
grammatical word. 

Through the long courts surging mur- 
mur ran. Every neck craned forward. 
Every heart beat harder. 

Here was a new complication! 

Outwardly stone my lady sat. 

The Ear! leaned towards the witness with 
the rest, the veins on his forehead purple 
and swollen. 

With kindling cheeks and puzzied, shin- 
yng eyes, Lady lva put all the strength of 
her soul into simply hearing—compre- 
bending. 

Was the witness sure? 

Just as sure as he waa that he himself 
was talking. Hedid not think the Karl 
knew the other gentleman was there. 

Asked to explain, he averred that in fol- 
lowing his lordship out of the apartment, 
they bad passed “a kind of holler in tue 
wall, with curtains before it.’’ He had 
looked in. The prisoner was in there, sit- 
ting on a sofa, looking wild and queer- 
like. 

Lionel had known ail! alony, then, and 
his silence was to screen her, 

Those two thoughts crashed through the 
Farl’s brain. 

A few more questions—cross-questions 

The witness was allowed to stand dow! 

rhe next name caliéd was 


Jane Carter!’ 
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My lady’s own imaid! Had she been tam- 
pered with—-boughbt? 

A briek iniddle-aged woman. Nie rose, 
took the stand, 

Her story was told with an abundence of 
~»nacientious detail, 

The Countess of Silverdale bad taken 
her into service last October, Christmas 
night she was not rung for by her ladysh!p 
till cuite awhile after midnight 

How long? She could not tel!, but they 
bad become aware of the murder in the 
servant’s ball, where their regular Ubrist 
mas bali was being held, before she was 
summoned, 

His lordship wae leaving the roo:n as she 
entered. My lady was shaking al! over, 
Her slippers annd the edge of ber gown 
were wet through; her cloak, lying over 
the back of a chalr in ber bedroom, was all 
crusted about the bottom with half-melted 
now. 

When first questioned she had to!d the 
yeatieman she knew nothing. Laier, her 
conscience troubled ber. The fact that the 
Countess bad been out the night of the 
murder might be of importance, So she 
had come to town and found Mr, Curzon’s 
lawyer, and told him about it—that was 
all. 

it was four o’clock now, The sun, slant- 
ing westward, sent through the window 
one long beam of light—advancing, powd- 
ery bar of gold, 

Not foran instant did the fascinated at- 
tention of the great audience swerve, flag. 

The case had developed new elements of 
interest. 

They would produce no other witnesses, 
the leading counse! for tre defence deciar- 
ed. Buthe would, if permitted, group in 
one brief argument b's reasons why the in- 
telligent gentlemen of the jury should re. 
lease, in all honor and justice, the prisoner 
at the bar. 

Atthe inquest it bad beem proved aa it 
was algo to day, that on Christuies night 
Sir Geoffery Damyn has ridden into 
Rothlyn and written a despatch demand- 
ing a copy of his marriage papers; His 
taarriageto whom? To Marguerite Wood- 
vilie, who bad died seven months before 
that date. 

Very well, His lordship had said, dur- 
ing the first inquiry (this also had been ad- 
mitted ), that bis wife had doubted the leg- 
ality of the ceremony between the deceas- 
ed and her sister, That was the reason he 
bad written to his lawyer for the most oon- 
vincing proof regarding it. 

Very well again, Her iadyship bad been 
out in the snow the night of the murder—- 
dere the prosecating counse! objected. 

His learned friend was not dealing with 
the evidence, They were trying the pris- 
oner atthe bar—not the noble lady whose 
name had been so ruthlessly dragged into 
the unfortunate affair. 

But, came the reply, they were only en- 
deavoring to convince the jury tlat by the 

tubborn silence the accused had steadily 
maintained since his arrest, he was guard- 
ing another, They must, to clear him, 
make patent the fact there was another 
person to screen; and how he became 
aware of that person’s guilt, 

He then resumed. 

It nad been proved that the Countess of 
Silverdale was out the night of the murder 
—that she cherished doubt concerning the 
conduct of the deceased towards ber sister 
—tnat the Earl bad bribed to silence and 
banishment the youth who had bought him 
the revolver—that the prisoner, himseif, un- 
seen by his host, had overhead the dia- 
logue, 

Wobat more probable than that, actuated 
by a romantic impulse, he had resolved to 
suppress his strangely-acquired know- 
ledge? 

He was young, generous, impulse, chiv- 
alrous, recklessly Quixotic if you will, 
He could not vindicate himseif without 
criminating a friend. So he simply re 
mained silent. 

He bad as far as possible refrained from 
unjust insinuations. 

A separate research must decide the late 
suspicion. He had merely presented a 
motive for the apparent apathy of his client. 
He would not leave it to bis learned friend 
to reply. 

But his learned friend did nut, 

There was a stir—a whisper—a buzz, 

My lady had risen. 





CHAPTER LXXKXIYV, 
fY\HE COUNTESS!” 
| The words were on every lip. 
“Order in the Coart!”’ 

A deathly silence succeeded the first tu- 
mult of surprise. 

Instinctively, as she rose, the Ear! put 
out his hand as though he would force her 
Dac K 
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Let her have ber asy, be resolved men. 
tally. The suspicion of every creature in 
the Court bad by this thine befouled her. 
Lot ber epesk! There was nothing she 
could say would ocndemn her more eftect- 
vally than the fever of doubt rampant 
against her Lad done—muet do! 

“Little mamma!” 

She did not seem to hear Iva’s soft cry. 

Small, wan-visaged, shadowy-syed, sue 
faced the bench, 

“If the court please,” her voice full and 
rich as ever, ‘'] demand to be sworn.” 

“You have evidence to offer in this case?” 

“I have evidence.”’ 

A snort consolaltation between bis lord- 
ship and the gentlemen of the long robe, 

Then the degree was spoken :— 

‘Let the lady be sworn,” 

It waa the nobleman trom Wales who 
instantly rose and presented his arin. 

As courteously as be would have lo! }or 
in to dinner, he @acorted her tothe tr!tu- 
nal—to the witnoass-\)x. 

Ob, that awful sea of faces! On, those 
hundreds of curious, staring eyes—they 
seemed to gimlet her! How merciless they 
looked! 

For just a second she shrank. Then she 
took the Oath required—spoke, 

And save for those unfaltering tones, 
there was no fafntest sound in al! that huge 
and crowded room, 

“On Christmas night | was very despon- 
dent—for reasons having no bearing upon 
the case in question. Trouble of a purely 
domestic nature menaced me, | thought 
till I was half crazed. I could find only 
one wayout. That way | resolved to take, 
I stole away to iy room. I took from a 
drawer a revolver [ had possessed for 
some months, 

How they bent toward the speaker—that 
Intent and breathless assembiage? How 
they swallowed every syllable, 

The Kari’s face was drooped upon his 
band, 

Bat Lady Iva, her dark brows knit into 
an arch of bewilderment, sat attentive—dis 
mayed, 

“1 had made up my mind to kill my- 
self!’’ 

Hersel!! 

How, then, had her bullet struck Damyr? 
For surely she was guilty. 

A reversa: of opinion, a fierce and strong 
flood-tide had set in. 

“I went out—down the avenue—” 

She paused, 

If they should ask her why! 

A voloe did. 

Tove Countess could not tell them the 
troth. Sune muat not say, ‘'l intended to 
shoot myself juet as Sir Geoffrey came in 
sight, riding up the avonue—to fall before 
him, so that he, behoiding me dead, would 
not blast my memory by procialming my 
sin to tte man | loved,”’ 

Then they would ask, “What sin? How 
did he hold you—tbe Oountess of Silver- 
dale—at his mercy?” and many other equal- 
ly unanswerable questions, 

. Clearly she must cloak that one trath, 

She turned her large, dark eyes to the 
judge. 

“It I were to fire the friendly shot with- 
in the walls of the castle, all my guests 
would be startied.’’ 

‘*Proceed,” 

“So I went out through the door window 
of my room to the stairway withoat, down 
that and along the avenue. I was heart- 
sick and nervous. I longed for death.’’ 

A queer admission for the envied, weal- 
thy, beautiful young Countess of Silver- 
dale! 

They could hardly credit it, those gasp- 
ing auditors of hers; and yet how contirm- 
ative was that pale, pathetic face, under 
the black plumed hat! 

“{ beard only when close at hand—so 
much the thick snow muffled the sound— 
the tread of hoofs. A man on borséback 
was approaching. Evenas 1 beheld him 
he flung himself off. 

+ ‘Now,’ I heard him cry, ‘a reckoning!’ 

“And he grappled with another man 
standing alittle space away just under a 
branching tree, is horse galloped furi- 
ously by me, I wasstunned. | forgot for 
the moment the purpose for which I bad 
secretly left the house. 1 watcned the 
atruggie. Sir Geoffrey bad downed the 
fellow upon whom he had thrown himself, 

‘(Take that,’ he cried, 

“With a final, fierce biow he turned 
away. The other lay deathly «till. Sir 
Geoftrey was walking towards ine, | re- 
called my reso!ve to end my unhappy life. 
I raised my revolver placed !t to my tem- 
ple—” 

8 lence—the silence of the tomb Itself 
was monarch in that cGense assemblage. 
The sun bad withdrawn his golden shaft. 
The Ear! dropped his hand 
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EVENING POST. 


Could this be true? 

She spoke on: 

“*Then—just then—the dark figure upon 
the snow rose. I had thought him mortal- 
ly hurt. A shot. Nir Geoffrey reeled and 
fell. I pulled the trigger. My shot—ero 
excited was |—uilessed, went wiid. And 
then—and not till then—moat solemnly do 
I swoar it before heaven, did Lionel Oar- 
zon, the prisoner at the bar, come tn aight 
down the avenue.” 


(TO BB OONTINUED., ) 


AN INVADING ARMY OF OwLs.—A plague 
ofowls bas for two weeks disturbed the 
pesce of John Mayer’s hoine in the out 
*kirts of Plainfield, New Jersey, says a 
despatch froin that place, 

The first appearance of the feathered 
creatures waa noticed by one of Mr, May- 
6r’s sons, who, in romping about the barn, 
discovered a snug nest of the young birds, 
There were no larger owls in aightand the 
boy made one of the owlets captive and 
carried it to the house, 

His mother compelled him to restore it 
to its nest. Hebad uo sooner placed it 
with the others than one of the older birds 
appeared and attacked him furiously, beat- 
iuog hitmin the face with its wings, and 
scratching with its claws and bills at his 
eyes. 

Shielding bimself with bis arma, the lad 
ran away. That afternoon one of the young 
ladica of the fainily had occasion to visit 
the carriage house, where a great ow! flew 
down and alighted on her back, She shook 
it oi? with difficulty,and !n thestrauggle had 
her garments torn, 

Sincethen owls have taken comp!/ete 
possession of the outbuildings and their 
surroundings. Scoresof the birds have 
followed tne first comers, and have made 
their nests In the barn, 

Several have boen killed, but this seems 
only to make the o!hers more fierce, Even 
the nen dare not venture near the nestling 
places without masks or other protection, 
The novel defence of umbrellas bas been 
at last adopted, and now whon any mem- 
ber of the Mayer family visits the owls’ 
castie be holds a parachute over hia hoad, 

Already three umbrellas have been ruin- 
6d by the birds dashing against them In 
vain endeavorsto reach the taces of the 
carriers. 

The Mayer family are in a state of mind, 

They don’t want to move out, but they 
can’t despoasess their unwelcome and bel- 
ligerent tenants, 

Sm 

Domestic Comrokr.—Wantof energy is 
a great and and common cause of the want 
of domestic comfort, Aste beat-lald fire 
can give no heat and oouk no food unless it 
is lighted, so the clearest idcas and pureat 
intentions will produce no corresponding 
actions without that energy which gives 
power to all that is of value, which is never 
more necessary Or availiable than in the 
mistress and mother of a tamiky. Those 
who have it not—and many are oonatitu. 
tionally destitate of It- would do well to 
inquire of their experience and their con- 
acieénce, what compensating virtues they 
can bring into the marriage state to juatify 
them in entering on ite duties withoat that 
wisich is essential to thelr performance, 
Taoey should consider that the pretty faces 
and graceful languor, which, as it is os 
pecially attractice to the most impetuous of 
the other sex, gained them ardent lovers, 
will not enabie them to satisfy the innum- 
erabie requisitions and secure the socal 
happiness of the fidgety and exacting hus 
bands, into which character ardent and 
impetuous lovers are often transformed, 
—_>---— 

How Dy#ing In Dong.—In what man- 
ner isuvyelpg performed? Dyeing smp'y 
meens bolling things in copper ketties for 
tue proper tiie tn @ solution of dye and 
water. For what we call “Iaacy colors” 
we uce the auiline tints thet are derived 
from coal tar. 

Every coal bed j# a mine of rainbow 
pues, you know. The aniline dyes em- 
ployed are chiefly for light blue, maroon, 
cardinal red and such brilliant effects, 
Woods ground lo coarse powder are largely 
reélicd upon by the dyer. 

For iustance, there is santa, wood lor 
ecru, frou the Santa. we 06 Ialands;log wood 
for red, from Sicily; ga@ilnute for ailver 
draba, from Alepp®; fuetic for yellow, from 
Cuba, and madder root for ecru, from the 
south of Fracce. 

It bas been found that madcer, alter- 
nately fed to and withheld from a growing 
animal, wil! color thelr bones #o that in 
sections they Will appear wuite and yellow 
in alternate rings from centre w clrcumfer- 
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ence. 
You inast remember that all these dyes 
are used in an infinity of combinations, It 
6 rare that of them is appiled pure and 
; ‘ Q ye for critoson ls Obtained 
mi | ac insect, scraped from the bark 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
Kikps ASLEEP,—A very common error 
\s Lo suppose that birde sleep with the head 
beneath tne wing. No bird ever sleeps «0; 
the head is tarned round and lald upon the 
back, where It is often concealed by feat.- 
ors, 

Tur Fiaurns “9,’"—It may be sald that 
no person now living will again date a doc- 
uinent without usinga ''Y."’ It did stands 
on the fextreme right—188¥. This year 
It will take seooud place—is00, where it 
will remain ten years, It will then move 
Into the third place—1000, and there will 
rest a century. 

In Spain,—The primitive oustoins of 
antiquity prevat! in Spain, Crain te atill 
cut wilh a emall reaping book, and thresh. 
ed asin the time of the Crmssrs—-that ia, Ly 
tramping about with asses hitched to a 
stone. The plow ia a crooked atick pointed 
with trom. In the towns are to be seeu 
heavy wooden carts drawn by oxen. Most 
ot the carrying, transferring, etc., is done 
by donkeys, Sand, brick, \umber—tin fact, 
almost @verytoing that bas to be inoved, ts 
carried on their backs, 

Ps RFUMBs,—Tbe method in which the 
tmnost delicate perfumes are obtained from 
flowers is not of the most ieithetio nature. 
The flower petels are spread over glasses 
which have previously been covered with 
a quarter-Inch layer of fat. The glasses 
aretnen shut tightly into wooden frames, 
and before long the fat absorbs all the per. 
fume. The next process is w coup up the 
fragrant fat in sunail pieces and put them 
in aioobol, The perfume at once deserts 
its oily protector and unites witb the aioo 

bol, itis then fit for the market, 

Horses AND TIME,—It bas been proved 
beyond doubt that borses bave no notion 
whatever of keeping time t mualc, aod 
that at clrouses they do not danoe according 
to the tune, but that the musicians have to 
keep time acoording Ww the steps of the anl- 
mals, Other investigations show tiat 
horses do not underetand military tram pet 
signals, 1t is only the rider or the anima|\'s 
Instinot of Iinitation which induces horses 
to make the moves required by the signal; 
but po horse without a rider, however vare- 
fully trained, takes the slightest notice of a 
trumpet signel, and tbe same observation 
bas been wade on « large number of cay 

alry horses without riders, 

LAWN TSENNIs,—The problem of suc- 
comsiuily setting our daughters outin |ife 
becomes year by year more difficult, s» 
that anxious fathers should fee! deeply in 
debled toan enterprising advertiser in a 
contew porary for @ practioal soiution, An 
Eug! ist paper says young lady piayers, it 
appears, are wanted for lawo tounis ‘‘se- 
lect” exuibition matches. Their expenses 
will be paid, but their salary wiil be small, 
Tre costume which isto be worn in de. 
scribed as “free;'’ but whetuer this relers 
to its details or whether the statement is a 
set-off to the reservation aa regards tho nal 
ary, does not transpire, The qualifications 
for the post are not many and might Lave 
been suggested by # Board of Physical bi 
ucation, 

STKRBENGIH OF PAVEHK.—A Dole of jibe 
Bauk of England, twisted into @ kindof 
ropé, Can suspend a8 inuch as 
one end of it, and not be Injured in the 
least. Tbere ia also an articie nade of pa- 
per, ip the shape of # small kilehen or 
house truck on wiuceis, used for wheeling 
loads around the house, The sides and 
bottoww of this are inade of finely comprons- 
6d paper, aud it im capaole of bearing « 
weight of five tous, There are bati 
and pots made in the #ame manner, by 
compressing the paper mad@ out of linen 
fibres, which Is painted over with acuiujo 
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sition which becuunes part of (he paper, aod 
is fireproof, The tubs never leak, an’ tie, 
may be puton the freand will oot burn, 
It ia {uo possible to break thes with @ tan 
mer and failing uot injure thew in tie lew 
Dooror's Apyice —It not 
ly happens that physicians base their ad 
vice & patients, at least in part, Upon the 
latter’s financia! condition, A casein point: 
A friend tella ine that bis daugiuter con 
suited a physician, and the latter, having 
patistied himself a# lo the troul.s, suger! 
6d # trip to the Youern'te. ‘Kut my fatuer 
cannot afford that,’ #ald the young lady, 
“In that case,’’ the doctor replied,“ aak bin 
to buy you & puny and @ village cart and 
teke a long drive wach day.’ '! am afraid,’ 
maid bia patien., “that papa could not af- 
ford that, eituer.’ The doctor was equa 


infreqaen! 





tothe occasion. “Then take # god ong 
rid6e jaan open boree oar every day ” he 
eald; it will dy just as much good.” My 
friend’s daughter is now engaged in ex 
Kau fin exp ‘or.oK the saburbe 
treet cars, and t# luproving ander tt 
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MKAVY-HMEARTED. 





sYc. um. 
<a 
The moon te faded to 6 narrow ria 
Of saddest stiver—dall and biind aad cold 
Mange the wide shy—the wood with mist is dim, 
And all the worid seeme Ured, and worn.and olf, 


(hd hopes, so fondly cherished all in vain 
(rid fantasies, whieh no expression found, 
And old famiiier places, in my brain 
Like dusty wheels are turning round and round, 


bust bere aod there with some poor lillie ray 
Oflowely sort, the web of life le crossed, 

Where a good impulse foand in action, play 
W vere as true word was sald the rest is ivet. 


(+) for the moon to fll ber faded rim 


With glad, new gold for morn lo come agato, 
And all the heavy east with sunshine trim, 
And yet low well lknow such wishes vain. 


Not morning, when she layeher ruddy beame 
i pon the groundwort of the stare, le bright— 
Nor evenlog, when each rainbow color gleams 
( pon hie front, unless the heart te light, 


LORD AND LADY. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


fPVIKKE DAYS before the papers an- 
| nounced the “serlous illness of the 
Hight Hon, the ®ari of Arrowdale," 
Cyril Burne sat at work upon the beach at 
Lorient. 

Hrittany is anything buta beastly place, 
as Jack Wesley had deciared, and the pros- 
pect of golden sands, deep blue sea and 
sky, and rugged rocks ought to have filled 
Cyril's artistic soul with rapture, 

Hut the expression on bis face was any- 
‘hing but rapturous, and he worked at his 
picture with the stolid, dogged counten- 
ance of a convict pursuing bis alloted task. 

Every now and then he stopped painting 
and stared at the canvas as if he were look- 
ing through It, and at suoh times bis head 
aank upon hie breast, and what little light 
had been in his eyes died out, and a hope- 
lows, sick and-sorry look crept over his 
bandsome face; a look which was not good 
to see on the countenance of a man young, 
clever, and with all the world before him. 

It ia scarcely necessary to may that at 
theee times he was thinking of Norah. It 
would be ratber dificult to say when he 
was not thinking of her; and jast as her 
thoughts of him were full of problems and 
unanswerable enigmas, 80 were his of her, 

When a man fallein love with a girl, he 
flatters himeelf that at least he knows and 
understands her nature, 

For inatance: If anyone had asked Oyril 
to describe Norah, he would bave summed 
her up somewhat in this fashion— 

‘“Beautifal, truthful, loving, honest as the 
day to all the world, and faithful to me un- 
to death!’ 

And this girl, this pearl amongst women, 
had quietly and ooolly jilted nim; had 
elther grown tired of him in a few days, or 
tirown him over at the behest of her 
father, 

The more he thought of her and her de- 
sertion of him the more bitter he became, 
the more pugzied, and the more miseravie, 
For, notwithstanding her treatment of him, 
he knew that he loved ber stili—that if she 
chose to turn to him and whistle him to 
her side he mast fiy to ber, and kneel at 
ber feet just as much ber worshipper and 
siave as Le had ever been. 

In the words of the Persian poet Sadi, he 
had given bis heart to her, and could not 
take it back, 


"Twas bers, though she should love bim mever, 
*Dwas bere for ever and for ever, 


Behind him, psrohed on the cliffs, was 
the house which Lord Newal! had built for 
himself, but bis lordship had gone away 
and jeft Cyril sole master. In fact, bis 
lordship had found the young artist so 
xioomy and morose a cowpanion that he 
could pot stand bim for longer than a 
week, and had flown tn self defence, 

Oyrii would have flown too; quite a hun- 
dred times aday be hed been assailed by 
au intense longing to kick his unfinished 
picture into the sea and start off some- 
where, or anywhere; but be had learnt 
something elee beside the knack of paint- 
ing, and that was, that for his complaint 
there was no remedy half eo efficacious as 
hard work, 

He could manage to forget Norah—eay, 


for a quarter ofan bourata time—while 
he was painting, and he felt that if he 
threw up bie work and wandered off with 
nothing Jo but brood over his trouble, 
he al 11d Dabiy « na 
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Ho he worked on silently and moodily. 
The good peopie of Lorient, who are socia- 
ble enough if you rub them the right way, 
could make nothing of the young painter 
who was staying at “milord’s’’ house. The 
men got nothing In answer to tbeir genial 
“Bon jour, monsiear, but a growl, and the 
girla—most of whom are terribly pretty— 
as well bave cast their smiles at the rocks 
and stones as bestow them upon the hand- 
some young foreigner who did nothing but 
paint, paint, paint, or tramp, tramp, tramp 
up and down the sea sbore, 

They calied him “The Silent Englisher.’’ 

On this particular afternoon be went o2 
painting and thinking only,and be was 
just about to rise and put bis things to- 
gether when he heard a step on the beach 
behind him, 

He did not turn his head, because when 
he did sotbe peasants, who occasionally 
strayed from the fields across the beach, 
would persist in trying to talk to him, and 
he kept his eyes fixed sullenly before bim 
until the footatepa came close behind him, 
and a voice said— 

‘J00d evening, sir.’’ 

Atthe sound of the voice Uyril stsrted 
round, and at the sight of the speaker let 
his brush fell, 

“Jack!” he exclaimed, 

Jack Wesley nodded with bis old haif- 
cynical smile. 

“How doth the busy bee,’’ he said. 
“Well, lad, how goes the picture?” 

Oyril laughed, still bolding bis hand and 
wringing it. 

“Why, man, where did you come from?” 
he demanded, “What on earth brings you 
here?”’ 

“] will be merciful and not reply the 
Havre boat and my own legs,’’ said Jack, 
smiling. ‘Is there any law, French or 
otherwise, which forbids me to put foot on 
Breton shore?”’ 

*J—] couldn’t tell yon bow glad | am to 
see youlf I tried!” said Cyril, his face 
flushed with the unexpected pleasure, “I 
was thinking of you not ten minates ago, 
1 was indeed. How well you look, Jack!” 

“And how unwell you look, Oyril!”’ he 
retorted, emiling still, but with a sneaking 
suspicion of tenderness in his voice, for the 
fiush had died out of Oyril’s face, and it 
looked pale and harassed, ‘‘What’s the 
matter, led? Brittany air doesn’t suit vou?”’ 

“Oh, I'm all right,’’ replied Cyril, avoid- 
ing the kindly keen eye. 

“And this is the picture?” said Jaok, 
ataoding before it. 

“ Yea,’' said Oyril, glad to get away from 
the subject of his looks, “What do you 
think of it?” 

“Pretty, very,’’ replied Jack, after along 
stare at it. ‘“‘I1 like the composition, That 
piece of gray-green is good, decidedly 

” 

Then he stopped and looked hard at it, 
and went behind the easel and stared at 
the back of it. 

“What on earth are you looking for?’’ 
asked Cyril, half amilingly. 

“The heart in it,” replied Jack laconi. 
sally. 

Oyril colored, 

“You may look all day and not find it,”’ 
he said bitterly, “because there is no heart 
in it, But never mind the picture. Here, 
help me with these things, and let us get 
up to the house,” 

They shouldered the easel and things 
and climbed the beach, talking as they 
went, and Jack noticed that Cyril talked 
continuously, as if he wore afraid ofa 
pause. 

They reached the house, and were soon 
seated atthe meal which served Cyril as 
dinner and supper combined, 

“And now tell me all the news,old man,” 
hesaid. “Try some of these cigars;’’ they 
are not bad. Lord, now you are here I 
know I have missed you!” 

“That's nice,” said Jack parenthbetically, 
‘‘In absence the heart grows fonder. Yea, 
not a bad cigar. News—there is none, The 
House of Commons——”’ 

“Hang the House of Commons!” broke 
in Cyril, “I’ve heard of your success, 
Jack, and I meant to write to you,” he ad- 
ded, rather shamefacedly, ‘but, though I 
haven’t written you know I’m giad enough. 
1 always knew you'd be famous, The 
paper I saw the review of your book in said 
you were the coming poet, and for once a 
paper did not lie, And I suppose you are 
the lion of the off-season, and will roar ali 
through the nextone, Dear ola Jack!’’ 

“Not much ofa lion,” sald Jack grualy, 
There was only one subject he hated more 
than another, and that was his books, ‘‘j 
expect you'll do all the roaring, and none 
of the rest of us will be ableto make our- 
velves beard.’’ 

Oyril shook his head 

‘*‘My roar will bea whine,’’ he said mood 


y i'm good for nothing; a failure 


the very first magnitude. But go on.” 

Instead of going on, Jack, after a glance 
at bim, looked round the room, which was 
furnished likes fashionable bunting box, 
but lined with plotures, amongst them be- 
ing some of Oyril’s earlier ones, showing 
that Lord Newall bad taken a very solid 
fancy to Cyril's work. 

“Comfortable quarters you've got,’”’ he 
said. “But, by the way, whereis Lord 
Newall, tor of course this is bis place? I 
beg bis lordenip’s pardon for not thinking 
of bim before.”’ 

“Ob, be’s gone,’’ said Cyril. ‘He was to 
bave stayed fora month, but be founds 
week of my ,enial society sufficient, He 
fied the gay aod festive scene which my 
cheery presence was rapidly transforiming 
into a third clase funeral.’’ 

“And bow did he like the picture?” 
asked Jack. 

“1 don’t think be liked it at all,”’ replied 
Cyril, “if 1 may judge from his remarks, 
He observed that it wasn’t up to my usual 
form, and I could have forgive him—if 1 
badn’t felt that he spoke the truth, con- 
found him!’ 

“A litte off color?” sald Jack, 

‘Yes, but I shall be all rigbt now,”’’ re- 
sponded Uyril, with a great attempt at cheer- 
fulness, as he puffed at his pipe. ‘Il wanted 
a glimpse of you, old man, that was what I 
wanted, There will be some heart in the 
daub now, you’ll see,” 

And when do you come back?” asked 
Jeck, making himself comfortable ona 
rustic couch, over which a costly tiger skin 
had been thrown. 

‘‘Never,’’ sald Cyril. ‘That is,’’ catching 
himeelf up, “1’m not sure. I shan’t burry; 
I like Brittany. It suite me; it’s—it’s lone- 
ly and quiet and ——” 

‘(Better than Santleigh?’”’ put in Jack 
quietly. 

Cyril winced asif he had been struck, 
and bis face grew red. 

“Yea,” he replied grimly, “better than 
Santleigh. Jack, if you love me, don’t 
mention the place—not to-night, at any 
rate. There are chords in the human 
heart——”’ 

He tried to laugh mockingly, bat try 
as be would or could the laugh died away, 
and he tarned his head aside, 

“What's the matter with Santleigh?’’ 
asked Jack in a matter-of-fact tone, but atill 
watching the harassed face before him 
covertly. ‘I thought the presence of a cer- 
tain young lady beautified it ana made it a 
distinct and precious Paradise,” 

Cyril choked back a groan, 

‘For God's sake, don’t chaff me, Jacn!’’ 
he said, and his voloe shook, “If you 
knew all——”’ 

‘Tell me all,”’ he said quletly. 

“Man, 1 can’t!” broke out Oyril ina 
smothered voice, “It’s bad enough to 
think of, impossible to put into words,” 

“What has happened? Is she dead?”’ 

Cyril started, 

“That's a good word, Jack. Yes, she is 
dead—dead to mé, at any rate, Jack, l’ve 
been almost mad. I think if you had not 
turned up this evening 1 really should 
have gone melancholy silly. Don’t saya 
word, and I'll tell you—I’ve lost her!” 

Jack was silent a moment as he slowly 
refilled his pipe, 

**You’ve lost her?’ he said quietly, ‘That 
bears rather a wide significance, What do 
you mean?” 

‘Do you want the proper word in all its 
vulgar brutality?” asked Oyril almost say- 
agely. ‘Have it then! She has jilted me! 
There, now you know what’sthe matter 
with mé, and why you can’t find any heart 
in my picture. 1’ve no heart to put into it, 
Yes, she has jilted me, thrown me over as 
she would cast aside a worn-out glove, and 
I’m such a miserable imitation of a man 
that I’m wearing myself into a shadow 
over ber.” 

He laugbed bitterly. 

“You know whatthe Spanish proverb 
says, that ‘man was made for woman, and 
woman was made for herwself,’”’ And it’s 
true, by Heaven! For if she is ftalse—and 
she is—there is not a true unselfish woman 
in the world.”’ 

“That’s rather a large order,’ said Jack 
under his breath. “Why has she thrown 
you over, iad?’ 

‘Ask of the winds that blow at even,” 
retorted Oyril, with a bitter laugh, “Why 
sbouldn’t she, you mean? Why should 
the daughter of an ear! be faithful to a man 
who she thinks is only a poor devil of an 
artist? I know it ali, I can see it all, 
Heaven knows I’ve thought enough about 
it to enable me to arrive at the truth! It 
was all very well while I was with her, but 
when she was left to herself, to think of 
what ehe had done, to face the fear of her 
father—and yet—oh, Jack, I believed in 
her up to the hbiit!”’ 





Why d tyou write to her?’’ asked 





Jack after a moment's pause, 

Oyril laughed. 

“Why don’t 1? Ob, my good Caesar, 
whata question! I have written to ber— 
twice, I put my heart into the ietter, 
though I baven’t into the picture. [| im. 
plored her—there, that’s enough! I begged 
her to write me one word, and—‘the reat is 
allence,’ as Hamlet saye.” 

“She would not even write?’ 

‘She would not write even a word,’ said 
Cyril grimly. ‘Not even the word ‘Go!’ 
Great Heaver, when I think of her I won. 
der whether | have not been dreaming; so 
true she seemed, so pure—the driven snow 
seemed not so pure, #0 unsullied as she 
was, And so brave—nothing should sep. 
arate us, she waid overand over again, | 
can hear ber now,.”’ 

He looked before bim with fixed eyes, as 
if indeed he heard Norah’s voice, and his 
head sank upon his breast. 

“Yes, it was a dream, and sweet enough 
while it lasted; it’s the awaking that is so 
bad. And it is bad, old man.’’ 

“And youare awake?’’ said Jack. “That's 
something; for Heaven's sake keep so! |’m 
sorry for you, lad; but after all there’s 
something besides love in tne world, It 
would be a bad sort of world for all of us if 
there weren't. You’ve your art left you; 
thet’s the mistress who never betrays you, 
never! Stick to her, iad, pay your devo- 
tions at her shrine, and reap your reward,”’ 

Cyril rose and looked down at him with 
a bitter smile. 

‘You area good fellow, Jack,’’ he said, 
‘and I’ve reason for being fond of you,and 
1 admire you. Yes, my admiration runs 
on ail fours with my love and gratitude, 
but when I hear you talk like that 1 want 
to laugh, I want to laugh badly. You taik 
like a book, but like a book that describes 
mountain scenery by a man who has never 
been higher than Primrose Hill. You're 
a poet, but you don’t know what love 
means—you haven’tthe A B C of it even, 
Did you never see a woman who touched 
your heart?” be wound up savagely, 

Jack Wesley puffed at bis pipe with 
cowncast eyes, then he raised them to 
Oyril’s worn face, 

“That’s a straight question,’’ he said 
siowly, “and deservesa straight answer, 
Judge for yourself, You said just now 
that I was the lion of this off season, That 
may or may not be, Anyhow, for some 
reason best known to themselves, the peo- 
ple who collect lions in their drawing- 
rooms have done me the honor to ask me 
to goand roar—or bray—in them of late. 
Generally I refuse, but the other night I 
went toone of their confounded receptions. 
The card of invitation was marked ‘small 
and early.’ The wasa terrific crusb, and 
everybody came late. I poked my nose 
inside the door, and, not liking the pros- 
pect of being jostled in a crowd ina hot 
room, was bolting, when a woman I didn’t 
know from Eve, but who turned out to be 
the lady of the house who had asked me, 
came up, and after saying something 
pleasant offered to introduce me to a young 
lady who wasa lioness, She hadn’t writ- 
tena volume of poems, or committed any 
crime of that kind, but she was simply 
famous for her beauty and her—charmas, as 
the old-fashioned writers used to put it.” 

Cyril sank into bis chair and, leaning his 
hesd upon bis hand, listened rather list- 
leaaly. 

‘‘]’m not a painter,’’ went on Jack Wes- 
ley slowly, and stretching his long limbs 
on the couch easefully, ‘‘and so I can’t de- 
scribe her. [only know that—well, she 
took my breath away, I daresay there are 
many more beautiful women in the world. 
I haven’t taken much stook of them in the 
flesh; mine are born in my imagination; 
but this young person ‘fetched’ meina 
manner peculiar and strange. She was 
neither dark nor fair. I remember she bad 
a kind of red-gold hair, and that her face 
had very little color in it—what we writers 
call ivory-white, if1 mistake not; and ber 
eyes—I don’t think I can tell you their 
color, They might have been brown, but 
{ am not sure they were not blue; let’s say 
they were violet. And when she spoke a 
faint shadowy kind of smile came over ber 
face like the play of moonlight upon water. 
I beg your pardon if 1 grow poetical, but 
this young lady deserved all the poetry 4 
man could grind out, Her voloe—I heard 
her before 1 spoke to her—wuas like music; 
not the loud obtrusive kind of muaic, but 
soft and low; the sort that steals over you 
and sets your heart aching with pleasure 
and pain nicely mixed,’’ 

Cyril stifled a groan. 

‘‘Heaven and earth!’’ he muttered. Kvery 
word recalled Norah, and be seemed to s6e 
her float like a vision before him. 


‘She was dressed,” Jack went on si0W!) 
‘‘well, 1 suppose she was the best dress 
woman inthe room, I’m not a painter 
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if I were l'd try to pairt tbat girl, and l’d 
succeeded—but I never should succeed— 
l’d remark, ‘Finis,’ and lay down my 
brusbh,”’ 

Oyril laugbed grimly and wearily, 

“You are in love with ber.” 

“Just so,’’retorted Jack, philosophically.” 
{ was. I forgot all the rest of the people. | 
was deaf to t*e volse of the idiots cackling 
and laughing; I ceased to hear the man at 
the plano who had been making life a bur- 
den to me, 1 thought of nothing but this 
beautiful creature with the face of an angel 
—angel be banged: a woman!—and I 
thought: ‘Jack, my friend, if ever you fall 
in love, fall in love with eomeone like this, 
if you can find another Iike her, For here, 
ensbrined in this lovely casket, is a heart 
ol surpawsing tenderness and truth. Here 
is the great prize for which mankind is 
ever striving. dere is a pearl anda 
ruby, not tosay a diamond, above price. 
if ever purity, and unselfishness, and in- 
nocence of ali sordid emotions dwelt ina 
human heart, they dwell in the heart of 
this exquisite specimen of womanhood, 
Her smile is as the perfume of Shiraz; her 
voice is like shat of the turtle that files over 
Damascus; her face is a dream and a de- 
light——’’ 

Cyril groaned again. Norah filtted be- 
fore him, 

“And then I spoke to her, And she 
smiled. I thought I would try and win her 
good grace, for—ob! my friend, | happened 
to Know the man wbo loved her, ana I 
thought, cunningly, that his name would 
bring a blush to ber face, and I said some- 
thing like this: ‘I trust you will not receive 
me aitogether as a stranger, for! hold as 
friend the man who loves you, Lady Norrh 
—Cyril Burne.” 

Uyril sprang to his foet. 

“What! You have seen her! It was 
Norab?’”’ 

“It was Lidy Norah Arrowdale,” said 
Jack slowly, and dwelling significantly 
upon the full title, 

Cyrbi strode forward, and grasped him by 
the shoulder, 

“‘And—and what did she say?” he de- 
manided almost inaudibly. 

Jack Wesley looked at him pityingly. 

“She said—in ber musical voioce,’’ he said 
grimly, ‘You are mistaken; Mr, Cyril 
Burne 18 no friend of mine,’”’ 

Cyril’s band fell from Jack’s shoulder, 
and he dropped back into the chair and hid 
bie face in his bands, 

Jack rose and stood before him, and laid 
both hands on bis sboulders, 

‘And then 1 knew that either some dev- 
liish work bad come between thig lovely 
creature and the man who loved™her, or 
that a woman could be as fair as Eve, look 
as tender as a lily in the morning dew, and 
yet be utterly heartless, and I resolved to 
xo to my friend and help bim smash up his 
iliusions, heip him tear this Fata Morgana 
from his Leart and be a man again.’’ 

A solemn silence reigned in the room, 

Jack’s voice broke it again.’’ 

‘1 inquired about her afterwards, and I 
heard that the man who had won her heart 
--if she possessed one—was a certain Gaild- 
ford Berton-—”’ 

Cyril started. 

“IT saw bim before I cameaway. A good 
looking man—just the man to touch a ata- 
tue in the semblance of a woman: just the 
nan to take effect upon——’’ He stopped 
suddenly, and a change came over his face, 
‘Stop. Don’t heed what [ said, lad! By 
Heaven! even as I spoke the recollection of 
her face broke in upon me, and I cannot— 
I cannot believe her false, aye, even with 
ber own words in my eare——” 

Cyrii started with a barsh laugh. 

‘I know,’ hecried. ‘On,I know! She 
has cast her spell over you! Rut—but--oh, 
Jack, l’d written to her--I was going to 
send it to-morrow!’’ He took a letter from 
his pocket. “Here ttis! Sec!” He tore it 
into fragments and tossed it on to the wood 
fire burning on the open hearth. “I’m 
awake now, thanks to you, and there goes 
the great--the one sweet dream of my iife! 
Fill your glass, Jack—fill it up, and let us 
drink perdition to all women,’’ 

And with a laugh thet was more like a 
sob he raised his glass on high, 

Certainly Guildford Berton’s luck stood 
by bim with extraordinary faitbfuinese, 
for, if Jack had not gone to Brittany, 
Nora would have bad that letter! 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

NOR DAYS Norah scarcely left the earl’s 
k side. Paralysis does not always de 
stroy life; it is sometimes satisfied 
with killing the brain, depriving its victim 
of the use of his litaba, and rendering him 

helpless and expressionless as a child. 
rhe earl had lived a life of extreme 
juletude and care for some years past, and 


his assistance and Kept death at 





bay; but he was speechiess and almost 
helpless, 

Gradually a siight improvement set in; 
they were able to prop him up with pillows, 
and it seemed to Norah that though Le 
could not speak he understood what she 
said to him, 

She noticed, with the improvement in his 
strength, a certain change in his manner— 
it indeed anything so inexpreasive could be 
called manner—towards her. She found 
that bis dim eyes brightened slightly when 
she spoke to him, and often in the night 
watches, when she thought bim asleep, she 
would find his eyes set upon her fixedly, 
as ifhe were trying to remember or say 
something. 

She would have loved her father with all 
a daughter’s love from the first moment of 
her home coming; indeed, she had loved 
bim shough he bad done bis best to freezs 
all tenderness within her; but now that he 
was thrown upon her care the treasures of 
love and tendernessin her heart welled 
out towards him, and she loved him as only 
@ woman can love the being who is depen- 
dent upon her. 

The nurse and doctor, who had looked 
upon her as just a fashionable and perhaps 
spoiled beauty, were inwardly astonished 
at her devotion,and tne doctor declared that 
it was not he, but Lady Norah, who kept 
life going in the feeble stricken frame, 

Mr. Guildford Berton still remained in 
the house, and, as of old, transacted all 
business for the earl, 

Every now and then he paid a visit to the 
sick-room, and stood beside the bed mur- 
muring worde of comfort to the old man; 
and at such times the eari fixed his eyes 
upon him with a strange look which Norah 
could not Interpret; but he never attempted 
to speak, and showed neither pleasure nor 
impatience at ‘his young friend’s”’ visits, 
Mr. Petherick had been sent for directly 
the improvement set in,and tried to awaken 
a gleam of intelligence in the old man, but 
failed. The earl looked at him with the 
same vacant, fixed stare, but displayed no 
recognition. 

“This is very sad for you, my dear,’’ said 
the old lawyer to Norah, his eyes biinking 
behind bis glasses, as he looked atthe 
lovely face so pale and patient,and recalled 
the young girl who came so brightly into 
the altting-room of the Devonshire cottage, 
“J am afraid you will knock yourself up. 
They tell me that you take scarcely any 
rest.’’ 

“Ob, but I do, said Norah with her quiet 
smile, ‘‘and this is not hard work sitting 
here,”’ 

“The hardest I can imagine for a young 
girl as fond of the open alr as you are,” he 
said, shaking his head. “It isa great re- 
sponsibility. I wish the young viscoun: 
were here,’”’ he added gravely, 

“Can be not be found?’’ asked Norab. 
She had heard a great deal of this nephew 
of the earl, thie young man who would be 
the next earl—perbaps so soon! —and master 
ot Santleigh Court. ‘‘It seems so strange 
his keeping in hiding all thistime, Surely 
bo must see the account of papa’s !I|ness in 
the papera?” 

“Yos, he would if he werein England,” 
said Mr. Petherick thoughtfally. ‘But I 
am afraid he is not. You see, he isa moat 
extraordinary and erratic young man, and 
unless he chooses to come forward and de 
clare himaelf, 1’m afraid we shall not find 
uLim,”’ 

At this moment Guildford Berton en 
tered the room in his noiseless fashion. 

‘‘You are speaking of the viscount?” he 
said ina low voice, “Every effort le being 
made to find him, Mr, Petherick.” 

“Have you advertised in the newspa- 
pers?’ 

“Well, no,” replied Guildford Berton 
suavely. ‘‘Not yet. I scarcely--you nee, 
the ear! may recover--I mean sufficiently 
to be conscious of what is going on, and I 
tancy—-indeed, 1 am sure—that he would 
be extremely angry if we took that step.’’ 

Mr, Petherick glanced at tbe motionless 
figure propped up by the plows, and 
shook his head, 

‘‘Besides,’’ said Gaildford Berton, ‘I am 
certain Lord Santleigh isnot in England, 
and unless we know to what part of the 
world he bas betaken himsel!, we can 
scarcely advertise.” 

Mr, Petberick was still afraid of the earl, 
and be shrank from taking the responsibil- 
ity of advertising such a public hue and 
cry: 

‘Perhaps we had better walt a little 
longer,’’ be said, temporizing in true lega 
style. ‘That is an extremely sensidie 
young man,” he remarked to Norah as 
Guildford Berton leftthe room. ‘I don’t 


some warmth of gratitude into her tone, 
and felling. “Mr. Berton is the closest 
friend papa bas, and has done everything 
since he bas been IiL”’ 

“Very kind, very kind indeed” mur- 
mured Mr. Petherick. 

He wont up and touched the thin whi:e 
band lying on the coverlid by way of fare- 
well, and the earl looked at him, and from 
him to Norah, 

‘*]—er—almost think his lordship is try- 
ing to spsak to me," he said. “1 feel oer- 
tain he knows me, Do you wish to give 
me any instructions, my lord?’’ he seked 
anaiously; but the earl stared at him vs- 
cantly as before, and Mr. Petherick, who 
remembered bin client a stalwart young 
young man, coughed, and blew his nose, 
as ie the fashion with men with men when 
they are nearly moved to tears, 

Standing there, looking at the wreck be- 
fore bim, he forgot the many slights and 
snubs he bad endured at the bands of “the 
superfine 6arl,” and recalled only the best 
side of his nature, 

“And most just and upright man, the 
earl, your father, my dear,’’ he sald, with a 
suspicious falter in his pipy voloe, ‘It 
distresses me more than I oan say to sce 
him In this condition.”’ 

And he went his way as sadly regretful 
avifthe earl bad been the sweetest tem- 
pered of men and the mildest of clients, 
When a fortnight had passed Norah no 
ticed a certain vague restlessness in the 
earl's glance. 

“It is something he wants,” she said to 
the doctor with tears in ber eyes, “And | 
canno, think what itis, though I try for 
hours atatime. Do you think he wants to 
get back to the Court?’”’ 

‘It is possible,’ replied Sir Andrew, “At 
any rate, the change can do him no harm; 
indeed, it may benefit him. Try it, Lady 
Norah—tbat is, if you wish to,”’ 

Now, Norah did wish to get back very 
much, though she could scarcely have told 
why. It certainly would seem as if it 
could matter very little to her whether she 
eatin achair beside his bed in Park Lane 
or Santleigh Oourt; she would acknowledge 
to herseif the true reason; that at Santleigh 
Court she would not bave to live in the 
same house with Mr, Guildford Berton, 
He had been very kiud, as devoted to the 
earl and herself as a man could be, and 
yet—! 

She knew that be never entered the room 
but that a chill swept over, that she could 
scarcely meet the glance of his dark som- 
bre eyes without showing the repagnance 
which his presence awoke in her. 

Lady Ferndale was strongly in favor of 
the removal to the Coart, 

‘London is the worst place in the worid 
to be ill in dear,” she said; ‘and I’m think. 
ing of yourself too. You will be able to 
get out into the garden, and on the terrace, 
Ob, yes, iet us take him pack, Poor, poor 
old man! I used to laugh at hia proud, 
haughty, King George airs; I wish be’d let 
me iaugh at bim now!” And oer eyes 
filled with tears; notso much for the earl 
as for her dear girl, as she calied Norah, 

Mr. Guildford Berton, as usual, wok 
charge of all the arrangements; got the In- 
valid carriage, ordered the special train, 
bad anotber inval'd carriage in readiness 
atthe Santleigh Station, and behaved, as 
Lady Ferndale said, as if he were the earl's 
gon. 

“Really, dear,” she said to Norah, 
“Guildford Berton has behaved wonder- 
fully, and he filla me with shame and re- 
moree, Not one man ina thousend would 
have done what he has done, or have done 
it witha better manner. He makes no 
fuss over anything, however mooh trouble 
it may give him. I wonder be hasn't in- 
sisted upon sitting up with the earl!” 

“He has,” sald Norah gently, “but that 
was my piace, Lady Ferndale, and | could 
‘pot resign itto anyone, not even to Mr, 
Guildford Berton.”’ 

The change from Park Jane to the Court 
did the earl neitner good nor barm; but as 
Norah stepped out on the balcony on the 
evening of their return she drew a deep 
breath of thankfulness and relief, and tried 
to persuade herself that it was because of 
her tondness for the grand old place that 
she was #0 glad to got back. 

As sbe stood leaning on the stone rail, 
and looking sadly and wistfully across the 
velvety lawns to the woods over which the 
sutumn mist was gathering ina thin veil- 
like cloud, Galidfurd Berton came out and 
stood beside her. 

‘*\] bave come to aay good-night,”’ he said 








think 1] ever met aclearer head for buat- 
ness, and be appears to have been very 
kind and—attentive.’ 

yes,’’ assented Norab,trying t 


to help you. But /f Il should be, you wil! 
send & message to the oottege, will you 
not?’’ 

**Yoa, | will,” ressonded Norah, and her 
tone wes more genial than usual, for she 
could not help remembering al! he had 
Gone for the earl and herself, ‘i sbould 
like to try and thenk you, Mr. Berton,” 
she began, but he put up his white, thin 
band deprecatingiy. 

“Please do not,” be said, and his voice 
sank almost toa murmur. “1 bave done 
80 little,” 

“You have done a great deal--every- 
thing,” put in Nora justly. 

“So little compared with what I should 
like to have done!"’ he said, 

“When my father is well he will be able 
to thank you better than I oan,’’ said 
Norah, 

“He cannot thank me half so well, even 
if I deserved or desired thanksa,’’ he mur- 
mured. “One word from you, Lady Norah, 
outweighs a world of gratitude, and would 
repay me for the sacrifice of my life.’ 
Norah flushed and then turned pale as 
the usual chill awept over her, ‘I--1 muat 
go back now,” she said, 

“I should like to say good-night to the 
earl,’’ he said, and he entered the room 
with ber, 

The earl was sitting up, looking none the 
worse for his journey, which had been 
rendered an easy as gold--the great 
smoother of all things—-oould make it. 

He glanced from Guildford Berton to 
Norab and beck again, and hia iipe 
twitched, 

“He seems no worse," he said. ‘Indeed, 
I think the change has linproved him." 
Norah went and took the wasted hand. 
“You are better, papa?’’ she murimured 
lovingly. 

The old man looked at her for a moment, 
then at the pale, sombre fece beside ber, 
and his lips twitched again. 

Norab sighed, 

“Do you think-—-sometimes I cannot help 
thinking—that there is something on bis 
mind?’ she said. ‘‘Something that he 
wishes to tell meor you? He looks from 
one to the other of us so strangely.”’ 

Guildford Berton was silent for a mo 
ment. An idea, startiing in ite audacity, 
flashed into his mind, 

“Oan you guess what it Ia?” Norah asked 
anxiously, forgetting in her eagerness that 
it was Guildford Berton she wan addrens- 
ing. 

Still he remained ailent, and Norah, 
struck by his silence, looked at him. 

"You have some idea,’’ she said. ‘Please 
tell me what itis! It may be something 
that he wants me todo forhim. What Ia 
it?” 

‘*Yoa, I havean idea,” hesaid. ‘But—’’ 
he paused, “I do not think I can tell you 
to-night.” 

“Why not?” asked Norab, ber forehead 
wrinkling, and lookivg from him to the 
wet, vacant face. 

‘Not to-night,’ Le sald; ‘to-morrow, per- 
haps. No, Lady Norah, I[—weil, | have 
not the courage,’’ 

‘Not the couragel’’ repeated Norah, look 
ing athim with surprise es he siood with 
pale face and downcaat eyon, 

“No,” he said, “If 1 told you my Iinter- 
pretation you would be augryjand | cannot 
afford that you should be angry with me.” 

Norah sank into the chair beside the bed, 

“J do not understand,” she said coldly, 
her heart beating with an indefinable pre 
sentinent. ‘‘Why should I be angry, Mr. 
Berton?”’ 

(TO BK OONTINUED,) 
le eee 

LonG@ Lost BrotanBas.—A ticket seller 
in the Union Depot, at Atlanta, (ia., reiaton 
the following Incident as having oocured 
there recently; “A man came up lo my 
window ano asked for a ticket to l’aimatto, 
Another man was standing just benind and 
made the saine request, As J handed oul 
the two ticketa, No, I said to No, /: 

‘**Are you going to Palinetto?’ 

+] ano,’ waa (he answer, 

“The two men looked hard at each other 
for a minut, and then No, - ase): 

“¢Whats your name?”’ 

“*Roonley, John Koonley. 
yours?’ 

“Frank Roonley. I thought | kuew 
you. You are my brother.’ 

“The two men were brothers, and had 
not seen each other in forty yoarn.”’ 


— —<_ - > 
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Mre, Pennifeather.—‘(ioodners gracioun! 
I wonder what bas become of ali my 
tarta?’’ , 

Mr. Perunifeatier—''Where did you put 
them?!’ 

Mre. Pennifeather—''Right on the win 
low @iii, here. 

“Mr. Pennlfeather: ‘Tha acoounts fur 
t You have carec.ena.iy ox med tueu 





in bis eof): 6. 

“You-—you are not going home?” said 
Norab. ‘Will you not remain the night?’’ 
she added asoordially as ane could, He 
ehook his head 

Thank you, no, I don’t think 1 sha 
i b eeded leed you w not a w ine 
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WAITING AT THF STILE. 
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He's yonder at the etile, 

He's wailing Were fur me, 
I'll greet him with a emilic, 

iis heart shall dance for glee 


Yor when Leaw hia ias', 
1 wee cruel and unkind, 
I'll atone now tor the pest, 
Abd with emilies bis spirit tind 


How fickle and untrue 

He moet have thought me then 
ifell my heart he kaew, 

He would never doubt agaln. 


He bas loved me long, and shown 
That bie love te all sincere, 
Avd, if the trath were known, 
lo me he's quite ae dear 


lle’s waiting at the tlie, 
Where fret hie love he wid, 
I'l dower Lim with aemilile, 
More to him than pearls or gold 
- —_>_ 


Phebe Fosbrooke. 


HY JEASKY, 





wasin love with Pousoe Fosbrooke; 
and for once, what ali the village sald 
was true, There was no denying thet 
Harry bad even ‘et his anvil cool, and his 
fire grow low, whilst watching pretty 


‘ 


A Li. CHE villagewata that Harry Oooper 


Ware ‘stripping footsteps down the lane, 
fortiue mere chance of # amiling nod, ora 
any “good-morning.” 

Now, wiether Pheebve returned bia love 
ornot was another matter, though it would 
have been no wonder if she Lad, for Harry 
was, without doubt, the handsomest fellow 
in all Milton Mareahbrook, ay, or In the 
whole country round. 

Verging on aia feet bigb, be was atrong 
and stalwart in proportion, with a frank, 
open countenance, set off by masses of rich 
brown balr, close, bushy whiskers, and 
yon that-weli, ask the girls about them. 

Now Phoove Fosbrooke was just the gir! 
lo win the heart ofa bandsome Hercu es 
‘ike Harry, She was slight and fraxile- 
looking, as ifahe needed a strong arm and 
a brave heartto amhield her through the 
rough winds of life, 

Mull, kKnowlog what I did of Phovve's an- 
tecedents, | was very unwilling to believe 
tuatshe had given poor Harry any serious 
encouragement, 

Sol let things take their own course, 
hoping that it wou'd al! prove more viliage 
Kossip, as far at leastas Phoeve was oon- 
corned, When one sweet summer evening, 
J strolled down to the Iittle amithy (did 1 
tell yon that Hiarry was our village biack- 
smith?) on some errand from my father; 
but although it was still quite early, the 
place was sbut up, and no Harry to be 
seon. My heart misgave meat onos, and 
lturned hastily torough the little white 
Kato adjoining, where he and his widowed 
mother lived, and passing quickly up the 
trim garden, fragrant with crowds of roses, 
pinks, sweet-briar, honeysuckle, and mig- 
nonrette, knocked at the half-open door 
scarcely awaiting the ‘come in,” before I 
stepped acroga the threshold into the clean- 
est of all clean” kitchens, where Mrs, 
Cooper, a comely, middle-aged woman, sat 
at hor solitary tea, 

“Ie Harry at home?” 1 asked, almost 
without walling to anawer her civil greet- 
lng. 

“No, Miss Lucy, he tsn’t,’"’ she replied; 
‘do please s!t down: ne seldom is at home 
now In the evening.” Trere was a elight, 
veryaeuspocious smdle lurking about her 
moat ne maid this 

“Why, he doo not go tothe cricket-field, 
does be?” Linqgutred, boping to wet the in- 
formation | wanted without exactly asking 
for tt. 

"Ob, no, ina'am,"’ abe replied, but 1 
dareway you've heard the village talk. 
Young men will be young men, you know, 
naam; and young girls, too, for the matter 
of that.” 

“Well, then, I'll wish you good eventug, 
Mra. © oper, as Harry te notat home,” said 
1, “fll send down in the morning.’ 

Declintog Mra, Oooper's pressing invita. 
Uontosit down and reata bit, ] retraced 
ny steps through the little wicket, and 
turned off to toe direction of Eether Fos. 
brooke's cottage, 

Pether had been ano!ld servant of ours, 

(he days when servants kept their places, 
and bad left us latein life to marry John 
Forbrooke: hence the tnterest 1 took in all 
tial related to preity Pi.e>%e, who was her 
” lf found Estner sitting before 
her cotts floor, bually oecupled with her 


’ wald 1, “how are you to. 
gbu? ai! a? 
‘ Mis ahe wae ft 6 
* w ex " acl 
a a? wae rs 
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next Inquiry,drawing forth ‘nuch the same 
reply. Plainly, Exther was in po com- 
municative mood that evening. 

“Ab, well, never mind,” eald I; “I sball 
meet with her somewhere, I daresay.”’ 

With a farewel: nod | passed on, leaving 
Esther looking after me with a rather por- 
plexed expression of countenance, 

Thero wan a quict, secluded lane a little 
further on, leading to some pleasant breezy 
fisids, one of which wa» rented by Harry, 
whose nother kepta cow, and had long 
been noted for the richest cream-cheese 
and the sweetest butter in ali tue country 
round 

Now, down this lane, and to this field I 
felt quite certain that Harry and Piabe 
hed gone togetber; and soit proved, A 
sudden turn in tie lave brougut them full 
in sight, sitting side by aide on some fallen 
hedgerow tiuber, They did not see me at 
firat, and | had time to notice the rapturous 
look on Harry's face and the downcast 
biushes that glowed in Piisbe’s, 

Spe was the first to perceive inv approach, 
and jumped upina moment, occasioning 
thereby a very suspicious backward move- 
ment of Harry’s leftarm. He too rose,and 
greeted me in his customary civil manner, 
Phiusbe dropped a hurried curtacy, and 
looked paintally confused and uncomfort- 
able, 

‘Pbiebe,’’ 1 began, afler acknowledging 
Harry's bow, ‘l have just been to your 
wother’s, Can you spare ine five min- 
utea?’’ 

“Ob you, ma'am, to besure,” she replied. 

Without noticing Harry's surprised louk, 
Piosoe turned quickly away, and walked 
back with ime, We were botb silent fora 
little while, and 1 was (he first \ speak, 

“Ho, Pheabde,’”’ 1 began, “iU’a all true I 
fiod about you and Harry Oooper, I am 
afraid you are bringing sad trouble upon 
yourme|f,"’ 

“Ob, don’t say that, ma’am, pray,’’ she 
replied, bursting Into teara. ‘) couldn’t 
help it, Indeed I couldn't; and it’* not like- 
ly that Stephen will care anything about 
ine now, after all these yeara,’’ 

Tae faithless damsel, be it known, had 
plighted herself toa young sailor when she 
was seventeen, and bad falthfully promised 
to wait bis return from 4 long yoyage; but 
time passed on, and poor Stephen Blake 
never came back. 

Now, he being the son of our old parish 
clerk, who bad said ‘‘Aimen” as long as 1 
could remember, we all feitan iuterest in 
bim, scarcely inferior to that we took in 
Pbiebe; and having made up our minds 
that be aud no other was to bo ber husband, 
it was rather tantalizing to bave our antic!l- 
pations frustrated by a seeming|y irresisti. 
ble fellow like Harry, 

‘‘Bealdea,’’ continued poor Picmve, wip- 
ing ber eyes, he’s got married long ago, | 
daresay.” 

“No, Phoebe, don’t say that,’’ I replied; 
“you know as wellas Ido that Stephen 
never yet gaveup anything be had set his 
heart upon, I shali never forget the night 
before he left, when he came up tovur 
house looking as white as a sheet, and beg- 
geod meto see his dear Pihiwve now and 
then, and cheer ber up wille he was away, 
I bave not forgotten that night, Phiwoe, if 
you bave,” 

“I've not forgetten it either, Miss Lucy,” 
said the girl, sobbing bitterly; “ut you 
know very well he has never writien to we 
orany one else since the firat year he was 
away, and that’s four years ago next May- 
day. His poor father used to say he knew 
Stephen uust be dead,’’ 

“But, suppose he’s alive,” said 1; “and 
suppose he comes back some day, what 
then?’’ 

A low shivering sob was all the answer, 

“Pheve,”’ 1 continued, ‘you are very, 
very wrong. You have no proof elt.er that 
Stephen Blake is dead, or that he bas for. 
gotten you; yet I have no doubt in my own 
mind that after solemnly promising to be 
bis wile, you have now pledged yourself to 
another man.’ 

“Ob, Miss Lucy,’’ she sobbed, wringing 
ber hands in her distress; ‘1'm very, very 
unhappy. I know how wrong it is, but I 
oan’s belp it 1 uever cared for Stephen 
like I do for Harry, though | though I did 
then; bat l was so young, i didn’t know 
my own wind,” 

“And you realy mean to marry Harry, 
thea?” 

There was no answer, but I guessed what 
that meant well enough, 

“Soon?’’ | atked, 

“Before Christipas,"’ was the balf-inaudi- 





ble reply. 

“Then ifever poor Stephen does come 
back, I pray it may be befure then said I, 
With indignant eu 
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to ses her againon the morrow. However, 
itmo bappened that several days passed be- 
fore I saw ber; and when I did, she studi- 
ously avoided all mention of Harry, and 
seomed nervously anxious to avoid all pri- 
vate communication between ua, 

Ho time passed on till about the begin- 
ning of corn harvest, when sundry indica- 
tions of the approaching wedding set all the 
village gossips on thealert. Harry’s cottage 
was undergoing a complete renovation, 
both inside and out, 

One or two trifiing articles of new furni- 
ture bad been seen to arrive;and that Harry 
himeelf had ordered a complete new suit, 
there was inaisputable evidence, Miss 
Carter, too, the village dressmaker, bad 
been seen at work onaclear muslin dress 
of delicate color and pattern, and various 
odds and ends of white satin ribbon had by 
no weans escaped the keen eyes of her 
numerous visitors, But, above all, the 
mnysterious silence she observed, and the 
deat ear she turned toall direct and indi- 
rect questions on the subject, were unani- 
mousiy pronounced conclusive—and so it 
proved, 

One bright, lovely morning, in the be- 
ginning of September, wnen the trees wore 
their deepest green, and the flowers their 
gayost colors, Harry Cooper and Picebe 
Fosbrooke pledged their vows at the sacred 
aitar of the quiet village church. 

The day bad been kepta profound secret, 
#0 there were very few present, The pretty 
bride was very pale and tearful, and a per- 
ceptible shiver shook her frame when the 
awtul words, “I require and charge ye 
both,’ &c., were addressed to each in sol- 
6mn and iwpressive tones, 

No accusing thoughts, however, harbored 
in Harry’s breast. He looked perfeotly 
radiant with happiness, and handsomer 
Loan ever. 

The wedding feast was neld at Mrs, Fos- 
brooke’s, and by degrees Pi cebe forgot her 
tremors, and looked alimost berself again. 
Harry had itaportuned me to look in upon 
thom, !f only for half an hour; and Pi we, 
too, had usade a faint attempt at persua- 
sion. 

But there had certainly been a coolness 
between us, for I could not yet forget her 
falsehood and fickleness towards Stephen, 
poor fellow, who, 1 felt sure, woula come 
back some day; and if he did, would not be 
iikely to take quietly the bitter wrong that 
had been done him, for he had always 
been of a quick, impulsive disposition, and 
by no means slow to feel and resent an in- 
jary. 

Picede woon appeared to have lost sight 
of everything unpleasant in the world, and 
grew brighter, prettier, and rosier than 
ever. How happy she looked as she passed 
up tothe church door on a Sanday morn- 
ing, leaning on her bhusband’s arm, and he 
bending down his tall form to talk to her, 
proud even of her very helplessness! 

Towards the close of the first year of the!r 
married life a little daughter was born to 
them; but it only lived afew months, and 
this was Phoebe’s first great sorrow. She 
was months before she recovered anything 
like her usual cheerfulness, and seemed as 
if she never would beco.we quite her old 
self again, 

One evening in Autumn, about six 
months after her babe’s death, I nad coca. 


: sion to cal! at their cottage on some errand 


from wy mother, 

It was fast growing dusk, the wind was 
gradually rising; and though there was a 
moon,it wasonly visible occasionally when 
the leaden-colored clouds parted and it 
shone out bright and clear, only to be ob- 
scured agal) tie next minute, 

In one of these fitful gleans, just as I had 
approached within a short distance of the 
white wicket, I fancied I discerned the dis- 
tinct outline of a man standing motionless 
against the tangled mass of roses, jossa- 
mine, and ivy that grew thickly round the 
window, and whose straggling branches 
would effectually screen bim from the ob- 
servation of any one inside, 

“It is Harry,’ I thought, ‘taking a peep 
at his darling before he opens the door,” 

Thinking thie, I loitered, thatI might 
give him time to enter the bouse before me, 

Tue moon had again disappeared as | 
opened the gate, but I could easily have 
seen ifthe watcher were siill there; how- 
ever, 06 Was gone, 

1 stooped down to pluck a late rose that 
blossomed by the path, and as I did 80, | 
fancied 1 heard a stealthy step, and a sound 
as of bushes being cautiously pusbed aside. 
it was so slight, however, that, after a mo. 
mentary look around, I persuaded myseitf 
that It must be the wind, though witha 
slight feeling cf nervousness, and a deter- 
mination to aek Harry to see me back 
throtugb the moat | 


nely part of my way 


ex pect Harry seated b; 
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’e pre ninar knock 
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and walked in. Piube was there, and 
alone; but knitting ber hands, it is true, 
but they rested idly in her lap, and her 
gaze was fixed upon the fire. 

Sbe had not heard my knock, and start d 
up with ea quick flush of surprise when she 
saw Ine, 

“What, all alone, Ph@wbe?” said], “Is 
not Harry come in yet?”’ 

“No, Miss Lucy,’ ebe replied; “I wish he 
was, for it’s very lonely sitting here.’’ And 
abe sighed heavily as she spoxe, 

1 was just on the point of saying, ‘'Whr, 
l certainty saw him looking through the 
window,” but some undefined feeling kept 
me silent, and I only said, ‘Kat why don’t 
you lock the door these dark evenings 
when you are by yoursoil?” 

“Well, ma’am, I ought perhaps,” she re- 
plied; “but it seems natural to leave it on 
the latch for Harry.’’ 

“But suppose some one 6180 should come 
in, instead of Harry!” 

Tbe instant 1 bad said thie! repented, 
but it was too late. She gavea startied 
look at me, and said, “Wby, who sbould 
comein besides Harry? You were not 
thinking—Oh,Miss Lucy,” said sbhe,spring 
ing up, ‘‘you have heard something about 
—about bim!” 

‘‘] bave not, indeed, Prcebe, I replied, 
hastily; buta sudden fear struck moe as | 
#poke that made me turn away, and cast a 
keen glance atthe window where I had 
seen—ab, who? ‘‘But,’’ said I, after a slight 
pause, “I must say (think you not pru- 
dent tonit here at night, alone, with the 
door unlocked and the shutters unfes- 
teoed,’’ 

“You are sure you have heard nothing?’ 
abe repeated, with an earnest guze in my 
face, as though to read there the truth of 
what I sald. 

‘Quite sure,’ I replied; you must be 
nervous tonight, Picabde, or you wonld 
never think of sucha think. But T hear 
Harry;”’ and, as I spoke he lifted the latch, 
and walked in, 

As Harry entered, my eye fell on Lis 
jacket; it was dark, if not black; the man 
IL saw atthe window had on a light, rough 
great-coat, Who could it be? 

Her husband’s presence scem to cheer 
Pi «806 up at once, and sho laughingly told 
him of my c:ution to he- about sitting with 
door and window unf/astened. 

“We have quiet nelgbbors, ma’am, 
though none too near,” he replied, smiling; 
“and I don’t believe thore’# a human be- 
ing in the world who wou!d harm us,—not 
about here at any rate; and wo have not 
many tramps,’’ 

I cou@ not help anoiner glance at the 
window as be said this, but there was 
nothing to be seen. Sol got up; and, hav- 
ing delivered my message, drew my shavi 
closer round me, and prepared to go 
Harry rose, too, and took hishat, I besi- 
tated, and tried to summon courage to pro- 
ceed alone, but it woujd not do; I felt un- 
deniably nervous and uncomlortable. 

On our way home we taiked of Piinbe; 
how she bad morned her lost babe; bow 
uncertain her spirits were since, and bow 
she strove to bide her troubles in bis pres- 
ence, 

“She always puts ona glad look when I 
come in, Miss Lucy,’’ said Harry; ‘‘no mat- 
ter how down sbe feels, I wonder sowe- 
times how she would boar it if anything 
happened to me.”’ 

How she would boar it was to be proved 
sooner than poor Harry thought, for he was 
fated never toses her or hia home again. 
Early in tho morniug his lifeleas body was 
found by the sids of No Man's Hollow; 
the trampled state of the svil and grasa 
bearing witness toa violent struygie hav- 
ing taken pisce. Ob, bow 1 raved at my 
Own cowardliness, tbat wasthe cause jer- 
haps of his untimely death! 

As s00n a8 | could aummon courage to 
face tue unhappy widow I went down to 
see ber, but I might just as weil have 
stayed away. She had had a succession of 
fainting fits ever since the first shock, avid 
now lay perfectly senseicss, 

So I turned sadly away, went out of the 
house, and walked slowly down the lite 
garden towards the white gate, In wy 
way something caught my vell, it wasa 
branch of ewect briar, and it suddenly 
flashed across my mind that it was ciose by 
that busi I had noticed the suspicious rusi- 
ling the night before, 

Quick as thought I turned back, ane 
pushing adaide the branches, regardiess «! 
sharp thorns and torn fingers, I made my) 
way through, and stood on the exact 8)” 
where ] had seem the mysterious Hgure t 
night before 
I looked round, boping to find some 

sperse r corroborate ny SUB) 


ere was nothing 6 set 
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Of course the affair was fully investi- 
gated, but without any satisfactory result, 
Two boys had deposed to having heard 
loud, angry voices inthe direction of No- 
Man’sHollow, about the time when the 
murder must have been committed; and 
tne landlady ofthe “Dolphin” had served 
a stray traveller with a glass of rum and- 
water just as day was closing. 

As soon as] heard this, I made some ex- 
cuse fora visit to her, hoping to get some 
information on the subject, which she was 
quite ready to communicate. 

“Did she notice ber dress?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, sure,” said she; “a thick, ligbt 
greateoat, wilh @ great, siouching bat, 
which balf bid bis face—ieastways, that 
and a large hanakerchief tied right up to 
his mouth did,” 

“Did be talk muob?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, not much,” she replied; “to be 
sure, he bad asked a question or two,” 

“About any onéin particular?’ was my 
next inquiry. 

“No,” sali she; he seemed to want to 
know what bad been going on in the village 

who had been warried, or buried, and so 
on,” 

“Prcede’s marriage had been talked 
about, then?’’ said I, 

' Well, yes; bot jastas she was telling 
him he dropped his giassof rum and water; 
acd that put ner so about that she took lit. 
tie more notice of him, thougb, to be sure, 
hedid pay for it; and, besides, forgot to 
wail for his chancs; and she had called 
after him, but be made no answer, aad 
walked staggering like,’’ 

‘And what o’clock was that?’’ I asked. 

‘Just balf past six,’ she replied; “for she 
rewembered thinking how late her husr- 
band was to his tea,” 

Half-past e#ix, and it was just an hour 
afterwards thet I went down to Phceve’s 
collage. 

It would take him loss than balf that 
time to walk from the Dolphin; so be might 
have been watching poor Piceve a long 
time before 1 saw him, No wonder he 
dropped his glass of rum and water, poor 
fellow! no wonder he steggered and forgot 
bis change! 

All was clear enough to be: Stephen had 
come vack, loving, and constant, to claim 
his promised bride; the shock of her mar- 
riage bad maddened him; he had unforta- 
nately wet with Harry, and the result was 
murder, 

However, | kept my thoughts to myself, 
and iet things take theirown course, The 
police of the district owned themselves 
befliod, and a detective arrived from Lon- 
don, but with no better succes, so the ex- 
citement gradually died away. The poor 
young widow liugered for months on the 
verge of the grave, and only recovered her 
health to fall into a state of bopeless 
lilotey. 

She was quite harmless,and seemed even 
happy in her innocent delusions, one of 
which was that Harry wascoming to marry 
her onthe morrow, and her time was 
chietiy occupied in preparations for the 
wedding. 

So her life ebbed peacefully away for 
nearly seven years, when, after a sbort ill- 
ness, sbe was called away to join ber be- 
loved husband in tbat land where parting 
is unknown. 

Many, many years afterwards, and on 
the anniversary of Harry’s death, a poor, 
miserable, balf-clad, balf-starved wanderer, 
was found quite dead on the simple stcne 
that covered the remains of Harry and 
Poceve Cooper, 

An inquest was held over him, and be 
was buried in a secluded corner of the lit- 
tle churchyard; but fonly knew that the 
poor outcast that they committed to the 
Krave was the unhappy murderer, Stephen 
Biake, 
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FREAKS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 





ble character of many people’s 

handwriting, and the scope for mis- 
takes which the manipulation of the tele- 
graphic instrument affords, it is not to be 
wondered at that messages are often made 
to sssume meanings very different from 
those Intended by their senders, 

Bul thougb a good deal is to be put down 
to these two causes, there is no doubt that 
the carelessness of many telegraph clerks 
has a decided tendency to bewilder the re- 
cipients of despatches written on tne faml- 
liar pink paper, 

W ben an operator is puzzled over a word, 
he (oo often makes a guess at its meaning, 

ecdless of the trouble and annoyance that 
ay be caused by bis not taking the pains 

tc decipher the cuaracters before Lim. 
Ve do not wish for one moment to dé 


Wve we consider the urdeciphera- 


the acrt wv 71) le carelessness 
} equa culpat 8 } 
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feel 80 inclined, but who prefer to daah off 
® telegraphic message ina free and easy 
sort of way, thus giving wholly unneces- 
Sary work to the unfortunate clerk who bas 
to forward it, 

it mart be remembered, however, that 
many sendersof telegrams have not re- 
celved a sufficiently good education to en- 
able them to write a good hand, and that a 
sudden calamity may very well have so 
distarbing an effect upon a person of weak 
nerves that, for the time being, he or ashe is 
physically incapable of inditing a despatch 
insucha manner thatit may be easily 
read. For such cases of these, the clerk 
should have a littie consideration, even if 
this leads to his spending a couple of min- 
utes longer than need be over the mes- 
Sage, 

In the height of the holiday season this 
summer @ gentieman wired to the manager 
of the largest hotel at a popular seaside re- 
sort, asking bim to prepare for the recep- 
tion of “four or five—two iadies.”’” He 
meant to convey the impressicn that bis 
party would consist of either four or five 
psrsona, two of whon would be ladies in 
any case, 

Elther bis writing was bad, or the tele- 
graph clerk was thinking of bis own holi- 
days when then despatch came before him 
—atany rate, the hotel manager to whom 
the message was addressed had the follow- 
ing put into his hands, “Prepare for forty- 
five and two ladies, Will arrive by 5 20 
train.’’ 

He was naturally rather staggered at 
such an order, particularly as the busy sea- 
son was in full swing, but he set to work to 
the best of his ability, and made what pre- 
parations were needed for the advent of so 
large a party. His disgust when the train 
which be met discharged two ladies and 
two gentlemen who inquired the where- 
abouts of his hotel may be imagined. He 
was, of course, puttoa considerable loss 
over the business, and talked of charging 
the slender of the message forthe three- 
and-forty guests for whom he had superfiu- 
ously provided. The gentleman, however, 
disclaimed all responsibility, and referred 
the irate caterer to the telegraph depart- 
ment, 

Tbe recipient ofa telegram which said, 
“You will be pleased to hear that your sis- 
ter has entered intoan engagement with 
your father’s apostie,’’ must have wonder- 
ed as to the kind of man bis futare brotner. 
in-law was likelyto be, Had he known 
that the last word ofthe despatch should 
bave read ‘‘approval,” his mystification 
would have been at an end. 

An Australian telegraph company once 
had to pay heavily for the misplaced smart- 
ness of one of their employes, This young 
man was handed a message which ran, 
‘Meet me at 1230 to-morrow with my 
horse and Shep.’’ The wire was froma 
wealthy Squatter to bis foreman, and was 
intended to convey his desire to be met at 
the railway station, situated some thirty 
miles from bis run, witn bis saddie horse 
and a favorite dog. 

In bis wisdom, the clerk thought that 
the sender must have omitted an “‘e’’ in 
the last word either from ignorance or acci- 
dert, He accordingly wired to the fore- 
man to bring ‘‘sheep,” ie of ‘Shep.”’ 
The man was surprised at hf masters or- 
ders, for the weather was very hot, and he 
knew that to driveall the sheep to the sta. 
tion by the time the train named arrived 
would certainly mean that many of them 
would die on the way. 

However, he supposed that tnere mast 
bea good reason forthis strange order— 
perhaps some purchaser, who couid not 
spare time to come outto the run, was 
coming with his master to the station with 
a view to buying a number of she#p—and 
so set himeelfto carry itout. He managed 
to get the whole of tne flock to the station 
by the hour mentioned In the telegram, but, 
as be had feared, many ofthe sheep bad 
succumbed to the hardship of the long, 
forced march In the bot season, 

When the squatter reached the end ot 
bis railwey journey, he was perfectly 
amazed tosee tbe plain white with thou- 
sands of his sheep, while bis foreman stood 
near hoidiug his horse by the bridle. A 
few words, and a hurried inspection of the 
telegram which had been the cause of all 
the miscnie!, showed him exactly what had 
happened. 

He sent in aciaim for heavy damages to 
the company, and, thougo they attempted 
to contest it, they were ovliged to accede to 
his demands, 

A gentieman on the eve of coming up to 
the city for afew day’s enjoyment, wired 
toan agent who looked after so:ne Louse 


property of his in tre metropolis, to ‘take | 
wo stalis atthe Strand.’”’ The message, | 


as deliveré atita destination, read ‘take 


tw aia * Al ~ 


ata icssto conceive the meaning of this 
strange order. 

However, he reflected that even if his 
correspondent wanted stables in this par- 
ticular part of the city, he knew enough of 
ite geography to be perfectly well aware 
that frontage in so busy a throughfare is 
too vaiuable to be cocupied by bulidings 
of the kind, and therefore wired back ask- 
ing for a repetition of the message just re- 
received, 

Another despateb, telling bim to ‘take 
two stalla atthe Strand Theatre,’”’ showed 
him bow it came about that the former one 
was of so curious a nature, 

An ircnmaster in the north of England 
once received a wire from America teiling 
him to ‘‘send rails in foot lengtua.”’ This 
message was the outcome of negotiations 
which he had been carrying on for some 
time past with a firm on this side of 
the Atlantic, and, though he wondered 
why the rails should be required in suoh 
short lengthe, he lost no time in completing 
the order and sending them across, 

‘The telegram should have read, “send 
rajis, ten foot lengths, and the result of the 
alteration was that many tons of rails of am 
utterly neeless size were sent three thou- 
sand miles and more. 

In this case there wasa claim for dam- 
ages made sgainat the Telegraph Company 
for alleged carelessness on the part of their 
clerk, but the original despatch was pro- 
duced, and the word ‘‘ten” was shown so 
conclusively to bave been written in such 
@ manner as to be far more like “in” that 
the sender of the telegram had to bear the 
lows incurred, 

A devoted wife was once sentenced to an 
agonizing journey of a oouple of bourw’ 
dura‘ion through the cerelesaness of a tele- 
graphic operator, Her husband was ata 
cottage which they bad hired at a seaside 
village some thirty miles from their home, 

She was coming to bim there for a tew 
days, and, on the morning of her depart- 
ure, he was sinitten with a desire to see his 
little daughter, so wired to her to ‘‘bring 
Dot with you.’’ The message, as delivered 
to her, read “bring Dr. with you.” 

Sbe naturally jumped at the conclusion 
that her husband had been taken seriously 
llLin this out-of-the-way spot, and, being 
without the services of a medical man 
there had sent word to her to bring the 
family doctor, 

She rushed away to this practitioner's 
house, fortunately caught him just as he 
was about to start on his rounds, and al- 
most dragged him with her to the station 
and into the train for Hampton, Her fears 
were allayed by the appearance of her hus- 
band on the piatform apparently in the 
best of health. 

The medico, who had been brought away 
trom his patients in this unnecessary man- 
ner, was persuaded to send a wireto a 
brother practitioner asking him to take 
charge of those cases which required atten- 
tion, and to spend a couple of days in re- 
cruiting bimseif in company with the man 
whom he had come Ww nurse, 

The /gnorance often shown of the way in 
which telegraphic messages are sent is apt 
to lead to amusing scenes in the pout office. 
Every one knows the story of the Irish 
laborer who bung a pair of boots over the 
wires inthe expectation of their being 
spirited away to his brother In an adjacent 
county. ; 

A few years ago it was quitea common 
occurrence to find that oountry fotk held 
views regarding telegraphy similiar to his, 
People would march into an office, and 
hand a sealed letter tothe clerk, with the 
request that it might be telegraphed, and 
would dispiay great indignation when they 
wert told it was necessary that their com- 
munications should be confided w the 
operator, Sach ignorance is, however, get- 
ting less common é6very year, and, no 
doubt, occurrences of the kind will soon be 
unknown. 

-_— OS 

WHat BretRaryetv Him,.—They were 
trying bard not to look like @ bride and 
groom, but an incident happened that gave 
tuem clean away. They stepped out of the 
Ebbitt House yesterday afternvon for a 
walk, The young an Jooked at the threat- 
ening sky and then, with the solicitade 
pecullar to young husbands, concluded 
that he had better raise his urobrella, and 
then his beloved would be protected when 
the rain did come. So he unfastened the 
bend of bia natty umbrella, gave ita little 
filrt and then raised it. Abouta pintof 
rics suowered down on bis head and scat 
tered over t.6 pavement, The spectators 
roared, and the bride giggled nervoualy, 





“tral Tne wana ' 


andthe young man beat a hasty retreat 

into the botel to get the rice out of bis nalr, 
a a RGN 

The band of Law strikes the poor; its 


"i wmiow strikes the woallny 


Scienti 
cientific and Useful. 

Rat Trars.—A ourious trap at the 
Patent Office is an imitation rat that has a 
piece of toasted cheese stuck on the «ni 
Of a little spear that projects from it nose 
a short distance Whene real rat come 
an to nibbie at the cheese the spear jumps 
out about six inches and impales the un- 
fortunate, 

PAINT- Brusuxa.—To soften paint. brus- 
ee which have become hardened by paint 
drying on them, soak in turpentine and 
renew the fluid occasionally. To keep them 
soft when not using, wash thoroughly with 
turpentine after using, or, if thin is objeo- 
tionable, keep them in water. This will 
exolude oxygen or air, without which oll- 
paint cannot dry, 

Ivony.—Ivory ornaments are quickly 
cleansed by brushing them with a new,not 
very sharp tooth brush to whioh little soap 
ie given; then rinse the ornament in luke- 
warm water, Next drythe trinket and 
brusb a little, and continue brushing until 
the lustre reappears —which can be increas. 
ed by pouring some aloonol on the bruan 
and applying it to thetrinket, Sbould thia 
have become yellow,dry it in a gentle heat 
and it will appear as if new. 


L&AD POIsONING,—Oaaen of lead polwon- 
ing among the Jacquard weavers in a Swias 
factory were traced to the dust from lead- 
en weights which are used by the weavers 
to carry the thread of thelr warp. After 
the varnish bas been rubbed off from the 
weights, the lead begins to wear away an:! 
falls in fine particies among the dust on the 
floor. In some cases the dust wan aa much 
as 66.8% per cent. lead, and even when the 
utmost care had been taken, nine or ton 
per cent. of lead was found in it, 


THE BARNYARD FOWL.—A new devive 
of domestic economy is appiled to the com- 
mon barnyard fowl, and is called the ‘hen 
persuader,”’ It is simply a plece of mrong 
wire, shaped like a long fork without a 
handle, and fastened about the ben's 
ankle with the prongs extending rearward. 
In this way the fowl! is rendered unable to 
soratcb, and, not being able to move back- 
ward because the prongs of the persuader 
stick into the ground when she tries to do 
ao, she must needs keep on going ahoad 
all the time, which conduces to the find- 
ing of the greatest possibie number cf 
bugsand to the cheap nutrition of the 
bird, 
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Farm and arden. 


THE GARDEN,—Irrigation of the garden 
may be done with pipes leading froma 
windwill, but something depends on the 
location of the garden plot, If water i 
plentiful, and irrigation practiced in dry 
weather, there will be a large yield com 
pared with present methods, 


NuTs,— Those who have made a special- 
ty of nute state that it pays to grow them, 
more especially if the tree in of # kind that 
oan be converted into valuable lumber in 
the future, The larger such trees are the 
more vaiuable the jand they ocoupy. Even 
ifbuta year ortwo old, they add greater 
value to the land. 


Sumps.-—If seeds does not germinate, pro 
duce seed from elaewhere, It im sorme- 
times the case that seeds are damaged, not 
only by exposure or by age,and # complete 
change may be beneficial, If the moll ts 
cold, however, a large proportion of seed 
wili,rot in the ground for lack of sufficient 
wartath to induce germination, 


IMPROVEMENT,—Although fatiners owe 
much to the breederasof thoroughbred stock 
for the wonderful improvement inate with 


in the past fifty years, yet it la dountful tf 
they have done more than the seedamen 
and others who have Introduced #0 many 


superior frulta and vegetables during that 


time, Those who have conferred the ben- 
efits heve done #0 without the wivantages 
of protection under patent regulations, 
their work being given tothe puuiie with 
but little, if any, benenht ts the origina 


tora. 


WHaT ISA SILO?T—A wllo may 06 & pie 
stong bin or any kind of reveplacie that 
wili sustain great prossure and that 1 air- 
tight. A barrel ina hogsvead, the barrel 
surrounded by earth, or any material that 
exciudesthe air, is one kind Of @ aio, 
though.a amall one, andthe corner of tie 





barn or cellar boxed, and (nade #troog and 
tight, anawers the purpose Ory ne al 
may be a trench in the ground, It is what 
ever inay tr ined, @ ny te 

yf the tarmer, providing it anawers tie 4 
pose intende j wheber fol presery P 
arge Or Suiali 4uA ties of wre 
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The Need of Observing. 

Bo natural is observation to us, that we 
in common langusge allude w in cases 
where there is really nothing to observe. 
When we are perpiexed and in difficulty 
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pected of them. The desire is strong 
within them that the good opinion which 
some one bas formed of them should be 
upheld, and they make strenuous efforts to 
this end. Whoever hashad much to do 


The World’s Happenings. 





New York has over a hundred hotels. 


Ot every million people in the world 800 
are blind. 
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THE ANGELUS. 


HY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLED, 





This masterpiece of the great Frenoh 
painter bas been purchased by an Amer!- 
ean for the sum of $116 000 and duties, 
ammounting In all to about $150 000, Itla the 
largest sum ever paid for a painting of this 
an, 

Joan Francola Millet, who died In 1875 
althe age of sixty, devoted himeelf to the 
faithful reproduotion of actual ruatio iife 
wnong the French peasantry. During bis 
iifetime he wasrorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not until some time 
after bis death that bis wonderful genius 
wer appreciatod, 

(lambet(a toakes the following comment 
ou the work reproduced In our etched 
and colored oleograpb: “Millet appears 
wit hie marked character of a paluter of 
the seasons,tne Heldsjand the peasants, ‘The 
An ,elus,’ is bis imasterplece in which 
tw poasants, bathed in the raya of tho aet- 
ting sun and full of myatical emotion, bow 
the'r heads #t the penetrating sound of a 
boll ringing for evening prayer at the mon- 
axtery visivie on the borizon.’’ All the 
orginal colors, and shades are reproduced 
in fae aumsle, sO that our Oleograph givos 
‘Toe Angeias’ exactly as seen inthe paint- 
ing Itwelf. Savo that it has not actually 
toon paloted by band it presonw the full 
life, beauty end expression of the work as 
itcame from Millet’s easel, Tne gold and 
red of the setting sun; the dark browns and 
yreensofthe feld where the peasants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
ehacow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and biending of hues, that 
the ploture stands oat Inspired with relig- 
lous sentiment and devotion, A finer copy, 
and one in which more skill ie shown haa 
never before been produced, The size 


of this famous ploture in colors, is 22x 


“We do not see our way.’’ To see our 
way, aod Ww see ii clearly, ought therefore, 
in all mattera to be our very first object, 
Indeed, the only difference between the 
ignorant and the intelligent is, that the 
former grope, aa it were, in the dark, and 
the latter see the end of matters, as if the 
road were open and straight, and the noon 
day sun shining upon it 

This seeing with the mind, this light of 
the understanding, ia far more valuable to 
us, than the common light of day. It is 
our own, @ light within us, nothing can 
cloud it; darkness itself cannot hide it, if it 
be once kindled in the proper manner, and 
to the proper extent. 

But though ite illuminating influence be 
within, we must at first lightit up from 
without: and though it be the candle of the 
mind it can only be lighted by knowledge 
obtained through the medium of those 
senses With which our al)-bountilul Creator 
bas furnished us. 

The exercise of those senses is observa- 
tion; and that is the foundation of all 
knowledge, and the original source of all 
pleasure, whether that which we imme 
diately know or epjoy be or be not present 
to the senses. What wo thus obtain is in 
alienably vested in us for the whole period 
of our dives. 

That which we bave in our coffers may 
decay through time, or be destroyed by ac- 
cident; or it may be taken from us, or we 
from it; and that which is told to us by 
others may be false, or we may forget it 
because of the weaknees of the impression 
that it made; but that which we see with 
our own eyes, or otherwise perceive with 
our own senees, is proof against accidents, 
against time and against forgetfulness. 

In the case of old people, even after their 
power of observation is decayod, and when 
they are, as We would say, in their dctage 
we find that they enjoy themselves and are 
happy in the memory of their young 
years. Not only so: but when, insensible, 
as it were, to the present, they glance 
back for pleasure to the days that have 
lived, the earlier in life the occurrence is, 
they remember it the better. 

And past events, and past objects, get 
more shadowy, not as they are more re- 
mote, as is the case with views in space, 
but as they are nearer to the present time. 
The man of tourscore may forget that he 


be borne, some hope deferred, some haunt. 
ing fear. He feels sure that, could this 
longing be satisfied, this trial be removed, 
this hope realized, this fear dispelled, his 
discontent would vanish like dew before 
the sun. Yet again and again these things 
actually finde another more grievous, and 
fastens upon that with a redoubled sense of 
woe. 

As MANHOOD and womanhood open up, 
discrimination is necessary between what 
ought to be remembered and what it were 
better to forget. One good general rule 
which holds through li'e is to forget as 
speedily as possible the evil which we see 
around us and even within us; for evil, 
like a plant, thrives in the light and with- 
ers in the darkness. Brought into open 
view, talked about, thought about, and 
stored in remembrance, ite tendency is to 
reproduce itself. 

NoTxineé can be more certain than that 
the character can be sustained and strength- 
ened only by its own energetic action. The 
will, which isthe central force of charac- 
ter, must be trained to habits of decision; 
otherwise it will be able neither to resist 
evil nor to tollow good. Decision gives 
the power of standing firmly, when to 
yield, however slightly, might be only the 
first step in a down-hill couree to ruin. 


H& who amasees wealth, not as an equit- 
able return for value given, but by under- 
hand dealing or oppression of the poor, or 
gambling on a high or low ecale, has been 
engaged in no honorable competition. He 
who climbs into power, not by proving 
himeelf the fittest man to wield it, but by 
pushing down and crowding them out, | 
desecrates the name of emulation. 


AN act of kindness, a word of sympa- 
thy, may render the line of life different 
from what it would otherwise have been. 
There are crises in many a lite when the 
conrse it shall take for weal or for woe de- 
depends upon a slight inflaence—almost a 
single word. How careful then should we 
be that our influence may at all times be 
in the right direction! 


Bank, N. J, 


According to the latest reporta of the 
Ministers of Education, there are 4,000 primary 
schools in Russia, 


Atlanta bas ‘‘a pump that occasionally 
pumps iteelf,’’ to the great alarm of superstitious 
persons in the neighborhood, 


At a bear and bull fight in San Diego 
county, California, the bear had everything its own 
way, and three bull were kilied, 


A swarm of bees took possession of the 
soda fountain in a Montezuma, Ga,, drug store Sun- 
day, and putan end to business ior the rest of the 
day. 


One hundred boys and girls of Wood 
land, Cal,, whose ages range from 12 to 13 years, have 
formed a ‘Co-operative Fruit Canning and Drying 
Union," 


Dr Gatling, the inventor of the Gat 
ling gun, issaidtobe at work on a new invention 
which he believes, will make ice at one-tenth the 
present cost. 


A snake was discovered coiled up inside 
a plano at Sulphur Springs, Texas, the other day. It 
fought valiantly before it was dislodged from ite mu- 
sical home and killed. 


It is said that from the summit of Mount 
Blanc one can see the Tyrol, portions of France, 
Germany and Austria, the Mediterranean, and Italy 
as far as the Apennines. 


Two boys fought a duel with knives, 
near Columbus, 8. C., Friday night, One was killed, 
being stabbed through the heart, and the other was 
terribly cut about the throat, 


Acircus manager in Lyons avnouoces 
that on the occasion of the wedding of bie daughter, 
which was to take place in a few days, hie circus will 
be open ail day free of charge. 


The thickest octavo volume in the world 
known Is the latest edition of Whitaker's ‘'Refer- 
ence Catalogue of English Literature,’’ The book 
weighs twelve pounds and is eleven inches in thick- 
ness. 


A Dayton, Me.,, man says that his town 
does not owe a cent and has $2000 in the treasury, and 
that neithera lawyer, doctor ner minister resides 
within ite limite, neither is there a church in the 
town. 


There is a great demand for metal turni- 
ture in Australia, not only for household use, butin 
places of business, scbool houses, etc. The demand 
is caused by the ravages of the white ant, which eats 
all kinds of wood, 


John Drew Fisher, the actor, who dicd 
in Brooklyn on the 25th ult,, was the fifth of his fam- 
ily who died at the same hour of the same day of the 
same month. His mother, brother, two sisters and 
himeelf died in different years, but always at7 A. M. 
on Sunday in May. 

A monster crab was landed in a net from 
a wnarf in San Diego last Thursdoy by L. C. Bragg. 
The body measured sixteen inches across, while the 
Bippers was thirty-six inches. This giant crusta- 
cean was ornamented with barnacies of five years 
growth, 


The German Emperor always has a Jarge 


box flied with orders when he is on his travels, the 
value of which is some $20,000, He is fond of sudden- 


| 28 taches and aoopy will besent, all post. | ¥4s 8 man of threescore and ten; but he WHOEVER is wise is apt to suspect and be ly producing one of these, with the ueedful diploma 
| wee paid, W every One Who senda us gz Oo | Never forgets that he was a boy; and one d fiident of himself, and upon that account | and giving it to somebody who is not expecting any- 
forone® your's subsoription to Tua Saturn. | of the reasons why very old people are so | i8 willing to ‘‘hearken unto counsel;’’ | ‘B!ns of the Kind. 


DAY EveNING Pos 'n advance, 


“Th Love’ and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photo-gra- 


tond of the society of children is, that the 
recollections of age, and even manhood, 
are comparatively faint on their memories, 
and they actually remember, and think, 
and enjoy themselves as children, alter 


whereas the foolish man, being, in propor- 
tion to his folly, full of himself and swal- 
lowed up in conceit, will seldom take any 
counsel but his own—and for that very 
reason, because it is his own. 


George Bidwell, the famous ticke'-of- 
leave nan, who served fourteen and one-half years 
on alife sentence in British prisons for the great 
$5,000,000 forgery on the Bank of England, has 25 
acres of property pear Mus&egon, Mich,, and is 
there now looking it over. His home is now in Hart- 
ford, Conn, 


vures, They hg printed ' on _beavy-| they cease to find pleasure as men. — “Three weeks ago,’’ says a Cincinnati 
toned paper, and are in size 12x 16 inches 

| —— - << Tuk battle of life has to be fou correspondent, ‘‘Richard L, KFdwards, nineteen 
Orch. Ihe subject of the first named : ght, and years old, was drowned while rowing on the Unlo. 


“In Lose” represents a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotiers, sitting under a tree 
In the garden of an oid-time man. 
ston. ‘The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
courteous and kind attention, In the 
secoad piciure, “The Peacemaker,’’ the 
cou,.e bave plainly had a quarrel. Both 
jreiond to want W part, and at the same 
titne both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the seene, and wiehes to have 
thom “make itap”’’ Each picture tells its 
ov) story completely, and each is the se 
que. and compiement of the other. Pret- 
ter works of art or neater pictures 
for a parior or aitting-room, could not be 
desired. 





Gcop taste is a true economist. It may 
be practical on small means, and sweeten 
the lot of labor as well as of ease. It is all 
the more enjoyed indeed when associated 
with industry and the performance of duty. 
Even the lot of poverty is elevated by taste. 
lt exhibits itself in the economies of the 
honsehold; it gives brightness and grace to 
the humblest dwelling; it produces refine- 
ment, it engendeis goodwill, and creates an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness. Thus good 
taste, associated with kindness, rympatby 
and intelligence may elevate aud adorn 
even the lowliest lot. 


LET us beware of losing our enthusiasm. 
Let us ever glory in something, and strive 
to retain our admiration for all that would 





is unavoidable; but the weapons it has to 
be tougbt with, the spirit which is to guide 
the combatant, the object to be fought for, 
and the xgind of victory to be won, these 
are all toa large extent within the discre- 
tion of every individual soldier. 


Onk of the “precious uses’’ of adversity 
is, that it is a great reconciler; that it 
brings back averted kindness . . . and 
causes yesterday's enemy to fling his hatred 
aside, and hold out a hand to the fallen 
friends of old daye. 

FAMILIES a8 well as individuals should 
look on it as a misfortune to be always 
\racquil, to seo everything succeeding to 
‘Leir wishee, and to have nothing to suffer 





His body was recovered to-day near Rising Sun, Ind. 
When the young man fell into the river bis bair 
was coal black; that of the body is perfectiy white. 
Fright doubtless made the change while be was 
struggling for life,’’ 


A large eagle attacked a boy named 
Faulkner, near Plainfield, N.J., on @® recent Sun- 
day, and lacerated him terribly about the chest. The 
boy, though much frightened, grasped the bird and 
choked it, and then, throwing it to the ground, 
broke ite wing by jumping on it, The eagle was 
then secured and taken alive to Piainfleld, where it 
was exhibited in a store window, 


A Pittsburg peddler, just recovering 
from the effects of a devauch, got himself commitied 
tojatl for five days, in order that he might be free, 
for a short time at least, from the temptation of tak- 
ing more liquor. Ashe was waiking to prison, alone 
he became thirsty and offered to sell his commitment 
to & passer by for twenty-five cents, but as the pro- 
posal was naturally declined, the peddler went on 
his way to voluntary incarceration. 


One of the prettiest and most sensible 


inese foo splendid compa 
ot i j t nion photo- 
| gravares t prepaid ? P enable, and our interest in all that would | for the love of God, girisin Mount Carmel, Conn., Miss Nelile Patter- 
gravar sent prepaid to each subscriber enrich and beautily our lives son, has just finished a four years’ apprenticesbip, 
j wo sends use §.2 00 forthe Tax Post one = ‘ — and is now earning her living as a full-fledged ma- 
y our. — WE must descend tocarth to regulatethe | (uDist. She badto make her way in life, #0 she 
preferred we will send instead py JusT expectations are v ble 1 g e j of i i j aie tn daca poet eandigen so ame ingrnas 
ae OE WH SONS Se ad a oopy pectah niusbie things. | necessities of this life, but in all things our | Now she is pronounced as clever and efficient as any 
nagnificent picture of “Cprist before | Many people are toned up to their best | beart should relish Only the dew of God’s | Y°T=™s= in the shop where she is employed, while 
size of & bh ix 1y OR rahe ' sacl * “ae : ‘ ieee , : ae e 7 ae . ber success has been acx plishe * r 
Bone endeavors by Knowing at 8 ex easure and refer all to the praise of God ace of woman ata — 
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PLFAS4NB MEMORIES. 





BY 4.C. FP. 





Not one, but legion, are the forms and places, 
Laughing and lovely, solemn and serene, 
W hicb come with all thelr wonders and thir graces 
From Memory's treasure-halis, where they have 
been 
Hoarded with miser passion. Spenser's sheen 
And grandeur of romance; great Shakspere's Muse, 
Whick holds ail buman sympathies between 
The foldinge of her pinions; Milton's hues 
Stolen from the deathlees amaranths of Heaven, 
And woven in his own seraphic song; 
These to my weakened [eculties are given, 
An ever-moving, ever pieasing throng, 
Until lL stand, enraptured and alone, 
In a strange world of beauty, boundless, and my 
own! 
—--— 


Old Peder’s Treasure. 








BY J, CASSELL, 
N a narrow valley leading from a beauti- 
| tul Norwegian Fjord, and nestling at 

the base of enormous snow-crowned 
mountains, which hemmed it on three 
ei !e8, stood a small wooden house, 

it wis a painted a soft, creamy yellow, 
picked out with bands of brown, after the 
fashion of the country. 

Here lived old Peder Grundtvig and his 
granddaughter Hansine, who filled the 
place of companion and servant, It was a 
wild, outofthe.way spot; not even ap- 
proached by a regular road, 

One bad to scramble over a stony path, 
and through namerous little rivulets that 
trick!ed down from the roaring preocipices 
above In order toreach it. The nearest 
cottage was quite three English miles dis- 
tant; lor the inhabitants of the valley moat- 
ly preferred being closer to the Fjord, and 
further away from the great, frowning 
mountains, 

In the winter time they blocked out the 
sun, 80 that it never penetrated, and often 
boge boulders would come rolling down 
from the grim heights with a noiso of thun- 
der, carrying destruction in their train, 

Moreover, it was said that a band of rob- 
bers roamed among those snowy altitudes, 
carrying off the peasants, goats and cows. 

Bat stout old Peder Grundtvig, in whose 
veins ran tne blood of the mighty Yaris 
and Vikings, laughed at such women’s 
tales a8 these, and declared them to be 
without foundation, 

Even when Oia Erichsen lost three fine 
fa, sheep, he still refused to belleve in the 
robbers, 

“Nowadays we have none in our coun- 
try,” he said, quite seriously. ‘‘The Goyv- 
¢roment does not allow them.,’’ 

He spoke of tbe Government with great 
awe; perhaps because he knew so little 
avout it; for often that institution inspires 
the most reverence with which we are tne 
least acquainted. / 

Peder was a strange, solitary man. The 
Siuple peasants looked askance at him, 
because he never came to church, nor saiu- 
ted them when they happened to meet; 
and they whispered among themselves that 
he was surely a lit:le mad; for all day long 
Peder did nothing but dig, dig, dig. 

One hardly ever saw him without a spade 
in his band,and the rumor became rife 
that be had forined a league with the devil, 
and was searching for something unholy, 

His deep set, black eyes, that they 
gieamed like living coals from beneath his 
shaggy white eyebrows, confirmed the im- 
pression. 

Sv the peasants mumbled a prayer when 
they coanced to meet, and left him and 
Hansine to themselves, As for Hansine, 
t. 6y bore her no ill will, 

During the long winter evenings Peder 
would ait crouching over the fire—or, more 
correctly spesking, the stove—thumbing a 
wéil-worn book, written in manuscript by 
one Niels Juael, a great naval hero in the 
olden time, This Niels Jue! was an ances- 
trr on the maternal side, and the pook had 
been solemnly bequeathed to Peder by bis 
mother on ber death bed. 

‘Yes, yes,’ Pedsr would mutter to him- 
self, bending eagerly over the yellow 
Parchment; “the treasure is bidden here; 
So‘newhere close to this spot. I cannot be 
Mistaken in the directions, I have studied 
them so often, Niels Juel says: ‘Go far up 
the valley until you come ciose to the foot 
of the mountains. Where the Sneevand 
river runs down, néar to the old birch tree 
with the silver bark, there look if so be 1 
am celled away suddenly.’ That is quite 
plain; nevertheless, for twenty years now 
1 have been seeking diligently, and never 
found—never found,””—dropping bis voice 
a kind of wail. 

In tke beginning Hansine looked up 
from her kitting with ciear, blue eyes, and 
FAld- 


at have you never found, grand- 





Then the old man told her about all 
Niels victories, and how after one of them 
be ed come to this secluded valley, and 
with bis own band buried under the earth 
a mighty treasure, consisting of gold and 
silver pieces, fiagons and cbalices, intend- 
ing to make provision for bis old age, and 
spend his days here when he retired from 
the wars, 

Bat that time never came, He died, as 
be had lived, fighting his country’s ene- 
inies,and the secret of the treasure was 
handed down in this old book to his de 
scendants, who for generations had vainly 
sought the spot indicated, 

At first Hansine gave fall credence to the 
above story: but when year after year 
peesed, and, although Peder dug all day 
and every day, be seemed no nearer tee 
great discovery, then she began to believe 
that what the peasants said was true. 

Her grandfather was wasting bis time, 
and would do much better to attend to his 
crops, visit the salmon traps, and make 
nets, ratber than wear himself out in the 
pursuit of an imaginary fortune, which 
might profit them nothing when found, 

Like a wise girl, Hansine thought no 
more of the famous treasure, or how it 
would enable her to buy beautiful dresses, 
and turn her intoa lady. 

Sne was quite content to trudge up to the 
‘aaeter ’ (hill farm) every day in summer, 
tend the cows, bring them howe again at 
night, and look after the household gener- 
ally. 

Hansine was both pretty and brave, and, 
for her part, she was not the least afraid of 
the robbers said to infest the mountains, 
Why need she bé, when her handsome 
young lover contrived to meet her nearly 
every day, and vowed he would shoot like 
a fox the first man who dared to molest her 
in the smallest degree? 

He bad given her a little whistle, too, 
wherewith to call him in case of need, and 
taught her a peculiar note, which, in the 
event of danger, woald, he averred, al- 
ways bring him to her side, 

Once or twice Hansine bad made use of 
the whistle jast to try her power upon him, 
but he bad warned ber not torisk the ex. 
periment too often, for fear of the charm 
not working properly. 

Hansine’s lover came from far away, She 
knew none o! his people; but that made 
no difference to her, He was goodly to 
look at, straight as an oak, wito an eye like 
a hawk,and a natural air of command 
which became bim well, 

{talgnified little tothe girl who he was 
or whence be hailed from, She loved him, 
and that was enough; as it is forevery fond 
and trustful woman, 

Sometimes they sat hand in band on the 
bill side. whilst the hangry cows snatched 
at the scanty pasturage. and the blue-green 
Fjord, kissed by the warm sun, shone in a 
myriad sparkles far below at their feet. 

Then, with a delicious sense of protection 
stealing over her, Hansine laughed at the 
silly stories afloat about the robber captain 
and bis crew, and he laughed too. Yes, they 
were very gay and very bappy up there on 
the biil side, with only the cows and the 
goats to interrupt tbeir courtahip, 

Thus the Jong summer days glided away, 
and the winter frosta and snows were ap. 
proaching. Then one day Hansine’s lover 
said to her— 

‘‘Hansine, 1 bave wooed you now for 
many weeks, When will you marry me?”’ 

The maiden trembled, and into her 
cheeks there stole a soft rose color, 

“Before I can marry you,’’ she said, 
“you must get my grandfather’s consent.” 

“Have you told him of our engage- 
ment?’’ 

“No,” answered Hansine, kicking away 
a pebble at her feet. “Not yet I was 
afraid,’’ 

‘-Js he so formidable, then?” 

‘It is not that; but my grandfather ts too 
old to be left alone. However, you can 
come and hear what he says.”’ 

“J will, To-morrow afternoon, about six 
o’clock, when you are likely to be at home, 
I sbal: pay Herr Grandtvig a visit.”’ 

Upon this they kissed, and went their 
difterert ways. 

Oo the following morning, Hansine 
found thejpotatoes were running short. So 
abe fetched a spade and wont to the potato 
tield after a fresh supply. 

The river bubbled and gurgled close by, 
and an old birch tree—tbe one probabiy 
mentioned in Niels Juel’s manuscripr— 
bent its decripet trank before the wind. 

Hansine had already begun to dig, when 
suddenly ber spade struck something hard. 
E-xerting all ber strength she brought up a 
great shovelful of earth, mixed with po- 
tatc es. 

Bat lo! to her surprise, amongst them 
shoue &@ yellow oF 

She stooped, and picked up ar i-faat 





loned gold piece, bearing a ship in full sal! 
On one side, and a strange superscription, 
which she could not read, on the other. 

Ina moment the thought of the buried 
treasure flasbed across her mind. Gould it 
be that after her grandfather's ceaseless 
toll she bad found it in thie eccidental man. 
ner? Strange, indeed, if such were the 
case, 

Once more she dug ber spade in the soil, 
and again some solid substance opposed it. 

A strange excitement crept over ber 
frame. Her red lips parted. The pupils 
of her eyes dilated. 

This time, giving a powerful upward 
heave to the spade, she brought forth a 
sinall beautifully shaped flagon. 

It was tarnished and ocovered with 
mnould, but all the same there could be no 
doubt as to its being silver. Even Hansine, 
inexperienced as she was, recognized the 
value of her discovery. 

The whole thing seemed so wonderful 
that, fora few seconds, she lost her pres- 
ence of mind, Then she thought of ner 
grandfather and of the delight he would 
feel, and bearing the gold piece in one 
hand, tbe flagon in the other, few towards 
the cottage. 

“Grandfather! grandfather!” she cried; 
‘twhere are your’’ 

The old man was digging away about 
fifty yards from the house, The hot sun 
had made the prespiration stream from his 
brow, He looked tired and bent end in- 
firm. 

“The treasure!’ she cried, ‘Here it in! 
I—I have found it!’’ 

He stared at her incredulously, Had the 
girl taken leave of ber senses? 

“Yes, yes. In the potato field,’’ she went 
on, balf laughing, balf crying, for she was 
moved out of ber ordinary calm, ‘If you 
don’t believe me, see herei’’ And she 
tbrast the gold piece into his lean, fiesh- 
lesa hand, 

Peder turned it over in a dased kind of 
way. Then his eye fell on the supersorip- 
tion, and a great ory eacaped from him. 

“Bless thee, Hansine,’’ he said, tremu- 
louasly, for be, too, felt affected by the mag- 
nitude of his granddaughter’s discovery, 
“Thou hast indeed hit apon bit upon Niels 
Juel's treasure. Weare rich! rich! rich! 
And he tottered to the cottage, 

“Hansine,”’ called out a manly voloe out- 
side the door; “this is the third time I have 
knocked, and you give me no answer. Is 
your grandfather within?”’ 

“Yes,” cried Haneine, running to undo 
the latoh, and flinging berself into her 
lover's arms, ‘He is here,” 

‘Ab! that is good,” 

“You come at the right moment,” she 
whispered, fondly. ‘‘My grandfather wi!) 
listen to you to-day—perhaps even give bis 
consent to our marriage, for a piece of great 
good luck has befallen us, We are no 
longer poor.” And Haneine drew hersel! 
up with quite an air of importance, 

“Eb!’’ said ber lover, pricking his ears. 
“And pray what may have behallen you?” 

“We have found the treasure,’’ she ex- 
plained, artiessly: ‘the treasure for which 
grandfather bas been searching all his life, 
Look at this beautifa! flagon which I have 
just dug up in our potato field, Ab! no- 
body knows how many things are buried 
there, And they are all yours—all ours. -”’ 

“Silenoe, girl!’ interrupted the old man, 
sternly. ‘‘Thou talkest like a fool, and 
that tungue of thine runs away with thee. 
I have known how to guard my secret for 
many a year, and now thou biurtest it out 
to the first comer. Heaven knows what 
mischief thou mayst not have dons, Pray, 
who is this man who intrudes without an 
invitation?’’ 

“He is the man to whom I am engaged, 
and whom I intend to marry,” replied 
Hansaine, stoutly. ‘You need not be afraid 
of him,” she added, scornfully; ‘'I answer 
for it that he will not steal your treasure,’’ 

“Surely, Herr Peder.’’ interposed the 
stranger, mildly, ‘it is ungenerous that 
you should treat meas if I werea robber 
captain, | come but to ask your grand- 
daughter’s band.” 

“Tben you come at an inconvenient mo- 
ment,’ said the old fellow, shortly. “As 
for Hansine, when she marries, she’)! want 
agentioman, Timnesgbave changed—times 
have changed—and sbe’s not forsuch as 
you.”’ 

The stranger flushed angrily. 

“Ab! be said, ‘‘this treasure has ren- 
dered you boastful. Take care that you 
don’t lose it.’’ 

‘Sir,’ maid Peder, with great dignity, ‘it 
is nothing to what I am. I beg you to 
withdraw.” He spoke so aatLoritively 
that bis visitor, seeing there waa littie 
obance of gaining his point, left the cottage, 
followed by Hansine. 

“Do not mind woat my grandfather 


nays she murinured, so ngly rie is 














excited, and not himself to-day. Some 
other time wewlil get his consent to our 
marriage,” 

‘Hansine,” said her lover, fiercely, 
‘some other time won't do for me. I must 
have it now, or not at all. Herr Peder is 
an old man, judging from his appearance, 
1 cannot bear the ides of you und he being 
lef{— here by yourselves now you have 
found this treasure, If the robbers were 
to hear of it, your very lives would not be 
sate," sie 

His grave tone frightened her. 

“Whatam I to do, Sivert?’ she asked, 
for It was by this name he had bidden her 
call bim, 

‘‘Persuade your grandfather to band the 
treasure over to me. I em young and 
strong. It will be safe in my keeping, 
wooreas, in bis, there is no knowing what 
may bappen.’’ 

Hansine shook ber bead, 

**He will not listen to auch reasoning: of 
that I am convinced. I would trust you 
with my life, but my grandfather la not so 
confiding. for yoars he has sought this 
treasure. I could not ask bim to part from 
in’? 

Sivert’s handsome brows grew dark, 

**You refuse?” he said. 

“Only because I do not wish to anger my 
grandfather. Remomber he does not know 
you as I do.” 

‘*Hanasine, 1 give you another chanoe, 
The old man hes not treated meoivilly I 
care not for him. If we would wad, we 
must not wait for his consent, What nay 
your” 

She looked at him with a vague sense of 
alarm in her blue eyes, His manner was 
rough and strange. 

“] will marry you,” she sald, ‘but not 
until my grandfather is willing. He took 
care of me when I was young and motber- 
lesa; now it is my turn to look after bim,”’ 

Silvert made no anawer, but sirode haat- 
ily off up the narrow path loading to the 
‘‘naeter,”’ 

Hansine sighed. She oould not under 
stand why he was vexed with her, 

‘*Has the stranger gone?"’ inquired Pe- 
der, eagerly, the momont hie granddaugh 
ter reentered the house, 

“*Yes,’’ she said; “he bas gone,’’ And 
there was ae curious sinking at her beart as 
she spoke the words, 

**Yos,’’ she said; hehas gone, And there 
was ao curious sinkiug at ber heart as ahe 
spoke the worda, 

“Good. Now fetch me my spade from 
the shed, and we will go to the potato field 
together. Ho, ha! Hanaine,’’ he coutin- 
ued, with a chuckle; ‘we bave no potatoes 
in the house, I heard you say 80 this morn. 
ing, and therefore I must work hard until 
it grows dark. That stranger has inter. 
rupted us asa it is,’’ 

**He did not stay long,’’ she answered, a 
trifle sadly. 

‘Too long for me, Please Heaven thy 
tongue has done no mischief. And now 
come along. Thou shalt watch if any orea- 
tare stirs in the valley whilst 1 dig.” 

Tbe whole afternoon Peder worked with 
feveriah haste, and before long there was 
quite a little mound of gold and aliver 
flagods, church plate, and chalioea lying vy 
bim, At last, when it was gotting dark, Le 
made Hanasine carry then into the house, 
He could no longer see, and waa therefore 
forced to desiat from his labors. Kat the 
treasure bad taken powerful holdof his 
Imagination. He felt convinced that the 
earth still bid more valuables, 

Although bis back ached, and the sweat 
ran from bis wrinkied brow, be could not 
tear himael! away from from the spot, 

‘No,’ answered the oldman. “I murt 
watch hereali night Tuere are robbers 
in the neighborhood,.”’ 

“] thought you did not believe in them,’ 

“Tut! girl; don’t bandy words with me. 
W ben we were poor, then I did not trouble 
my bead aboutthe robbers. We nad noti- 
ing worth stealing; but now’’—looking un. 
easily around—'‘'it is different. (io, bring 
memy thick sheepskin coatand ibe fiini- 
lock that hangs Detind the door; also @ bot 
tle of beer and something to eat, If the 
theives come they shall find me prepared,”’ 

“And all the beautiful things Inside the 
house?’ asked Hanaine, “Wuiat am I to 
do with them?’’ 

“],ock them safely up in the old o#k 
chest that stands just outaldethy bedroom, 
And, Hanaine--'"’ 

‘““Yos, grandfather; what ia it?" 

“Pook under my pillow. Thou wilt find 
a loaded pistol. ‘Take it; it may stand ties 
in good stead.” 


Haneinpe withdrew, little relie hing the 
long, lonely vigil in prospect. The day bad 
been full of turmoil, and now that the fra 
excitement was beginning to subaide, she 
juestioned whether her discovery w 
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They had been weil enough without the 
treasure for many years, and now they bad 
tosttupall nignt and arn themeel ves with 
Nrearma for tearolt somebody sealing ft. 

orl too, wan disp eased, though why or 
wi e@refore so id nO guerre, 

She aimnoet wished (hat Niels Juels val 
' hie bad re natped tidden in the eart! 


Hleoelne@ wae very tired, and after ftirat 


taving the preeaution of boiting the door 
" fereune ber qreodfatver’s pietol, ane 
to) fae orp in bie wooden arwovalr 
+ # “wi clome \ B.OVe, 
Meaowhilia olf Poder squatted a ent's 


enon the ground and ile bis py 

eulght was very wtliland dark. After 
ido@n great, tumbled umaenen of cloud 
haloro ved up frou the Fjord, aud were 
meatus *piceding over she mountains 

‘ke am bieck pall, Only now and again the 
noon peeped through a rent, as if curious 
quite to see what was going on down 
beow, 

Var along the valley a corncrake made 
ite harah notes heard with regular monot. 
ony, and two «akeful magp.ee called to 
each other frou: a tree ciome by. The 
sound of the rusving mever aplashing over 
Lue stones and lapplog against ite fuwery 
bankas acted as a lillaby on the sensos, 

Littieo by litte Peder began to doze, At 
fret bie head bent down on hia chest, and 
bis breathing grow inick, and he woke up 
wtih astart, saying tobt ovelf. “Pile won't 
do thie won'’tdo eta.’ But after a bit 
he could Dattio ayalnat the foe.ing of #ocn 
nolenee no longer, and feil tnto an uneasy 
aoep, Andin bis sleep he dreaned, 

ie droawuot tual he «aw «a doven dark, 
sindowy forine atoaling softly, ewilliy 
down from tho mountalne itke @vil irile 
benton some ungodly errand 

Hie dreamt that they came nearer and 
nearer, crouching, crawilng, twistlhig 
Fuake ike oo the ground, until he wae 

oinined tn on every aide And one taller, 
nor@eygiie (oan hia companions, Who ear 
rotatoog kolfe in his hand, spake tuto 
his ear tiene words 

‘OL wian, thou hast alowel tao love of 
greed tO lake possession Of lies, Avarice 
has onlered into thy heart, Niels Juels’ 
treasure ja not for such ag thou,” 

Murder gleaned from the aponker’s dark, 
yw th ring eyons l’oder's beart gave a great 
hound, Was tt no dreaun afterall, but a 
hideous 1owlily? 

Witu asmotoere! ery he awoke, bul a 
powerful band tightened ite ciaspon his 
throat, and tne sereams he would have sent 
forth war coeeked tn ite very ulterance, 

A blade flasuve! bofore bis #tartied eyes 


ani (he fexl iioment buried Itse.f deep in 
bin throat Peder gave a oonvuielve shud 
der, followed wy «#« long, in-drawn algh, 


and all Was over, 

fhe murderer wiped bis knife on a 
patel of potato leaves, and looked calinly 
a the Vietliu, 

“tt is well,” ne maid, with a minister 
srle. “Dowd men want no fortanes,”’ 
‘Toen, atadreesing Gis companions, he added 
lina iguder key, ‘Comrades, you may go 
back. Awall my coming at the dawn of 
day, When, aeoording to our custom, we 
wit dividethe booty, Only remember I 
clitim Hansine,’’ 

a 7 * . ” * 


tlanaine stirred in her sleep. She fancied 
sie beard a noise, and tt roused ber from 

rr pipberain the old arm chatr, 

Sue started up, and listeued atientively. 
Ail was dark, and at first she could dis 
unguiso nothing Kat even as sue gazed, 
tho moen suddenly suotout Not a dozen 
foot tiroum ber, it revealed aman getting in 
a. too window —a wan wrapped in # black 
cloak, and with & inagk Over bis face, 

lusiinot tod her he had come after thosa 
preetous flagons stored eway upstairs 
Brave gir! Sie eoined the platol, and ad- 
vanclog to tho middieof the room, shouted, 

Oop, ord will eucot you like a dog!’ 

r.® man gave «a derisive laugh, and 

nped rigt on to the floor, Haneine did 

ot hesitate, Her grandfather nad bidden 
her defend the treasure, She pointed the 
pielol, aad pulled the trigger, Tuerce was 
» fish, # report, and with aloud ery the 
roteer throw up bis arma, and fell to the 

ial. 

ti r fied at ber own handiwork, Han 

ie@rugshend out in search of ber grand 


fees Shue found bin—dead., DVared and 
! ny she re é6niered tie collage, scarce 

7 ie what aeiie dia, 
M ul powerst Who and wiat was 


that deat ining lying there?’ Why did tt 
* x» uel painful aod horrible suapio- 
fons? Pusy drove ver mad. The uncer. 
woity Was not endurable, 
Anmoverwheluiing terror eeigod ber. and 
with acoantiaesa! laugh she torew hereeslf 
fown beside t.e body, She turned tts 
head—she ieoked at it; and as sbe did so 
suoideyebill entered inio her heart Lt felt 
eouupres#ed by bands of tron. Sue uttered 
now und; e#he did not ery; she was very 
calm and very still, Oaly a rigid loo 
stole into her young face, The grey dawn 
Ie gan lo creep ghost-like o'er the earth, 
hen she s.icred uneasily, and untisd 
the white handkerchief that kept ber fair 
see in order, and threw it over the 
‘ A# i1ead, 
uf 


lurderer anil robber,” #ehe said, in a 


4ceo, UNOARIUra, Volos, Sianv jove is dead, 

you vere vol woat lL belteved you to be | 

hot let inyself woep for such as you.”’ 

Ant Ising $9 her feet, she resolutely 
mwa, 

You «a6 #656 spoke two great siow 

hos i ‘ ek, for aithough 

+ Vikiogs ran in ber 

was 4A Woman, and could 

I r ier Wo al 4 Weak 

a | * + 4 


; 
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THE SAIUKDAY 


A Race with a Phantom 


Train. 


HY T. CASSELL 


--_-—— 


(hit, ¢ arile?”’ 
"All right, Ted-—rigbt asa trivet,’’ 
Next viinnte the condnactor gave the 
me gusland the tratn ateaned slowly out of 
Denver station, bound for Sait Lake, 

J: was aloog and tedious run, and there 
wee une nasty bits on the road, For 
oles togeteer the line went through 
canons, to partaof which the san never 
penotrated, 

In these mountain gorges the utmost 
care wae noeded lest fallen rocks might 
Lave blocked the metals, and the track was 
sO (oose tn places that the drivers were al- 
ways gad when the train got out once 
more to the barren platus and the clear 
bine of heaven. 

Of iale, too, tue Journey bad grown grue 
Bo nu8 Owing to Mtrange stories, that were 
told with 'bated breath, of a spectral train 
that had been seen from time to time man 
ned by ghoatly figures, Kut Ted Neilson — 
stalwart, weather-beaten, with au eye like 
ahawk’s and nerves of tron, and famed as 
one of the wnost skillful drivers in the 
States —iaughbed toes tales to scorn, calling 
tuem “ruboleh,’’ 

His stoker, Coarlie Biack, however, was 
not nearly #0 sure apoullt. Ooly o few 
weeks befors, a mate ot his bad brought 
the train toto Green Kiver, with the driver 
lying Insensible on tie cab of the engine— 
for he had beneld the accursed, 

For some months now thease two men 
bad takoo the train acrowa Marshall Pass, 
where toils mysterious train was usually 
soon, Without having caught sight of It 
And on tbe present journey they were not 
thinking of it at all. 

As they were approaching the canon, the 
fireman lighted the lamps, for the shades 
were failing fast. 

‘| feel kinder queer to-night, my Ilad,’’ 
aatd Tod; ‘seems silenter, and darker, and 
colder somehow,” 

But as ihe traip began to tread the laby- 
rinth of the defiles and tocross the dee 
Kullies, all bis attention was demanded, 
apd the @agineer’s Uunea+in6ess passed away, 

Presentiy the engine entered a snow- 
sbed, when suddeniy there came long 
warning whisties of an anproaching train. 

‘(iood heavens! No, 8 ts following us 
too close, Coartie,” remarked the driver, 

Five iniies farther on, the whistlie—this 
tine inuch nearer—was heard again; the 
signal belny now repeated at freqaent in- 
tervals, indicating # more and more rapid 
approach. 

‘Tt must be a wild train,’’ exclaimed tbe 
stoker, whiie the driver, bending forward 
to the cord, gave two sharp whisties, only 
wo hear the prolonged replies, signifying 
danger, 

Then he remembered that at the next 
awitch or loop, twenty-five miles further 
up tbe mountains, he bad to pass an eaat- 
ward bound “goods,” and as be left anoth- 
6r snows. ed, his bell rang three times, and 
he brought his train to a standstill as 
quickly as possible, Yet still there fell on 
his ears the ominous sound of the long- 
drawn whieties of the eugine that was 60 
sposdily Overlaking them, 

At this momeht the conductor rau for- 
ward and asked, ‘what did you stop for?’’ 

“Whatdid you pull the bell cord for?’ 
retorted Ted. 

“You're crazy,’’ was the answer, ‘Now 
light up for tue ewitch where we’ve got to 
pass No, 19. And, besides, there a train 
a-c'lmbing after us, D’ye bear?’’ 

It was with a strange sensation that the 
driver again set the engine in motion. The 
Wheels slipped op the steel raile, bat as 
they caught the sand the long heavy train 
ones more went siowly onward, 

Both Ted and Charlie in the cab could 
hoar the sand grind beneath the tmmenve 
weight of the locomotive, but as the train 
watuered momentum it was soon runping 
#@ fast a8 Was practicable ou that portion of 
tbe road, 

Nearer and nearer came the pursuing 
train. Again was heard the short series of 
Warning whistiee, which Ted answered, 
butonly to hear the cauger «ignal in re- 
sponse, He iooked out of the window as 
he was rounding acurve, and noticed the 
Oboer train rapicly overbauliug them, 

Coid beads of sweat stood out upon his 
forenbesi as he puiled the throttle wide 
opeu, Fasier and faster the epsed of the 
traln increased, and more daugeérous grow 
toe track, 

They were now in the very worst portion 
of the pase, where the snow banks were 
the most (reacberous, and just in the part 
a broken rail bad beeu reporied. Every 
tiue tae ongine struck acurve, it seemed 
as though it was tmpossible for the small 
fanxces to hold it to the ratis, 

(ue cars were rocking violently, and the 
Passco,ers were radely awakened from 
their siumbvers by tue train striking a 
snowdrilt; but the speed was so great that 
the train broke the drift easily and was 
soon roaring turough a snowshed,. 

Liow the Sreman labored! His shirt was 
wet with perspiration, for the hungry fur. 
hace COUSUMIGt Lhe coal BO quickly that the 
#teck Delcued fire, 

Phe passenyers having been warned of 
the iinpending danger, bad dressed them. 
selves, The women were wringing their 
handa tn (dOspatr, silrong m6n were trem- 

j ht 


thing, and the ght of enery person in 


\T4 wa Pf ihe inan whose hand was 
" i able to outrun the pursuing 
8 snowbanks, or 
the a 

Vas the eng 
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in the rear traip mad? 

The curtains were all thrown up: a few 
daring men clung on the patforn and 
xianced anxiously back, The conductor 
xtarted sudvenly as he caught a giimys: 
ine driving wheels of the rear train. Tne, 
were tnliy ten inches larger than those on 
toe engine In front. 

Wito hand tightly clinched on the throt- 
tie, Ted’s eyes swept the track. He wasa 
good engineer, for even under that awtul 
strain be bad the presence of mind to sbut 
off steaw in order to save it when running 
down grade without brake pressure, 

At tbis time snow began to fall, and in 
the pecullar light that settles on the earth, 
caused by the snow, the driver saw some- 
thing ina backward glance be took that 
made his blood freezs and almost caused 
his heart to cease beating. On thea top of 
one of the carsof the rear train was the 
tall, white figure of a inan gosticulating 
wiidly, while be could see 4 white form iu 
the cab. A terrible thought flasbed turough 
bis mind—it was the phanto o train! 

Wibout farther parley, regardless of the 
broken rail, he dropped tue lever another 
notch, and then as quickly as possible, but 
cauliously., be opened the throitie valve. 

His trained ear caught every sound his 
engine made, and under the Intense 6x- 
citement he once thought he heard tue pis. 
tons grinding and the axie pound, 

What a wiid ride it was inthe vight! Jc 
would be impossible to pass @ broken rail 
at the terrific apeed at which they were 
travelling. Ho was leadiug by about two 
hundred yards now, and «#8 his train an- 
proached # point where the track reversed 
sod ran parallel, he nerved bimaeif for the 
trial, 

He rounded the curve safely, and started, 
and was moving back on the serpentine 
curve with the rapidity of ligttuing. As 
he passed the other engine be saw two 
weird white figures in the cap, Tie spec- 
tre engineer turned a face to him like 
dough, and laughed. The ghostly fireman 
reached for the cord, and again a series of 
abort, sharp whistles sounded, 

On the train, plunged into t6 night, rear- 
ing through snowsheds and over iron 
bridges that tremoicd beneath the shock. 
No fast was the train travelling that the 
rash of air could be heard by the passen- 
gers. Wherever there was a snowdrift the 
train broke through it like a burricane. 

Faster and faster they flew, for now they 
were mounting to the top of the pass, 
where the air was coldest and steam was 
not so plentiful, The greatest speed his 
engine was capable of bad been attained, 
and Ted could but watch the rails in front 
of biun and keep bis hands on the throttle. 
The phantom train was gaining; he could 
go no faster: he was helpless. 

Around the shelvesof bigh monntains 
and along the ridge of lofty hilis, over deep 
gullies, through long showsheds, the race 
continued; the very iandscape was closing 
bebind the train like a cloud; the moun- 
tains seemed to recede rapidly, but all the 
while the spectre train was, gaining, 

The wind arose and sighed, and from the 
north heavy clouds began to drift south- 
ward. The guard struck a slight snow 
bank and burled it a hundred feet high, 

A terrific storm. was s00n in progress, 
the furies of which seemed to concentrate 
on the fleeing passenger train, 

On into the night tbe trains swept, spec- 
tre and passenger, Then Ted signted a 
bridge that was reported wesk, passed it 
safely, and, having by this tims crossed 
the summit, was now on thedown grade, 

Steeper it became, and, when one partic- 
ularly heavy bill was reached, for the first 
time in bia life Ted Neison was guilty of 
running the grade without applying the air 
brakes. Soon hesigtted the switcn, No, 
19 was not there, and, with madness born 
of excitement, he went tearing by like the 
wind, 

Ancther series of sbort, sharp whistles, 
and an instant later the engineer saw a red 
lautern swing'ng in the right of way. 

He was running down’ grade, tne 
thought of No. 19 abead, the mysterious 
train vehinod, and—a trained mocbanic—he 
instinctively applied the brakes, Tne 
wheels stopped revolving, but the train 
was «till running over the snowy rails, 

Far ahead he observed /ight, shadowy, 
fantastic forme, and a the train drew 
nearer he saw that they were repairing the 
track, 

They were spirits, and tie next minute, 
fiying towards tue ghosts on the track, he 
paased through the crowd of ten or twelve, 
reached thecurve beyond, and Ted ven- 
tured 4 backward y.ance, 

He saw the phantom train run to a 
broken rai]; its en,ine gave a terrific 
jump, and one second later the heavy 
*yoous'’’ or ireigbt, pitened down the em- 
bankinent, and & 1owent afterwards van- 
ished, 

Traced in the frost on the fremen’s win- 
dow (uese words were written in a peculier 
hand: 

“Yeersaagoa frate train was recked as 
yu Saw —now tbat you saw it, we will never 
make another run. The enjine was not 
undér contro! and four s¢xshun men wor 
killed, If yu @éver raunon this road again 
yu will be recked,”’ 

fed paseod No, i% at the next switch, 
rescbed Groen RK ver at six o’olock tn tne 
imorning, an hour aieai o: time. 

Thetr chums did uo. reccgnize them. 





Ted Neison’s tine Lead of black hatr had 
tarned completely white, and Chariie, 
wan aod haggard, looked twanty years 
older, No power on earth, they said, 
sould inake thew goover thal ground a 
second tine, They left r employ the 
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A Rich Uncle. _ 


BY F. Re 








Briggs, ‘thet you'd come and see me 

now and then, or send one of your giris 
down to theold place to visit me. it's 
very lonesome now that the years are 
creeping over me; and I feel I don’t grow 
any younger since you married and went 
away fro: home.” 

Tne meeting between Silas Briggs and 
bis niece was entirely accidental. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnes and their two bandsome 
daughters were on their way to Scarbor- 
ough, 

‘They had stepped out of a Pallman car at 
a busy —— Uacie Silas was trave!. 
ling third ciass, dreased in a sober chocn 
late-colored coas, with an atrocious soft het 
that gave bin the appearance, as Ma).' 
Barnes afterwards remarked, of ‘‘an elder 
ly Buffalo Bill,”’ Uncle Silas was was ra. 
diant with satisfaction; the Barnes fami; 
were ratber ehametaced, and snxlioua to 
got back again into their carriage. Mrs, 
Barnes alone looked wistfully into the old 
man's clear eyes, aud remembering how 
kind be bad been to ber in past years, 
when 8be was an orphan cnild with no one 
else to depend upon, 

‘| muoald like it very much, Uncie 
Stias,’’ said she, ‘some time when——” 

“We are preatiy obliged, Mr, Briggs, I 
em sure,’’ said Mr, Barnes, ‘put I fear it 
will be quite impracticabie, Glad to have 
seen you, sir, Mary, my dear—giris, you 
bad betler get back to your seats, the train 
ts about ready ‘to start, Good-morning, 
Mr. Brigys.’’ 

Od Silaa smiled quaintly to himself as 
he trudged cown the platform to the stufty 
third-class car, 

“It socu.s,’’ said he to himaelf, ‘as if 
Muary’s folks wanted to get rid of me, 
Well, weil--perbeps they’re ashamed of 
the old man frou the country. But Mary 
has got her mother’s eyes, and 1 was fond 
of Mary’s mother when we were children 
together,’’ 

The Barneses wers “in society.’””’ Maud 
and Mabe! had both style and beauty, and 
had been educated in the showiest manner. 
Maud playec an expensive harp, Mabel 
belonged w a ‘Browning Ciab,” and ravod 
about ‘Paracelsus.’ Mrs. Barnes gave 
dinners that drove ber lady friends mad 
withenvy. Mr. Barnes belonged toa fash- 
ionable club--and it ail grew outof a 
dingy iitt.e room in the City, where Mr. 
Barnes wanipuisied stocks, 


But one day shares went unexpectedly 
down, when be bad siated them tuo go up, 
The result was exceedingly bewildering. 

‘“*] sbouldn’t have gone so deeply into 
the thing,’’ he said, ‘if | hadn’t been mor- 
ally certain that the bulls ruled the mar- 
ket. I never will beso caught again. I 
wonder what Mrs, Barnes and the girls 
will say when they hear that 1 am— 
ruined!” 

Mr. Barnes went home witb a strange, 
dazsd look in his eyes, There was to bean 
especial dinner-party that night, for acoun- 
tess whose acquaintance his wife had 
made, Sne bad invited some very partic- 
ular people to meet Lady Allforth. Mr. 
Barnes looked at the tabieand wondered 
now it would seem to sit down toa cheap 
table-cloth aud blue-edged dishes sgain. 
He noticed his wife’s black velvet gown, 
and thought how pretty she used to look 
ina blue-spotted calico dress, with coral 
beads around ber neck. Would she like 
to come to it again? 


The door bell rang justasthe fish was 
being removed; the maid brought a whis- 
pered message to her master, 

“Tell bim,’’ said Mr, Barnes, “that we 
are not at home.’’ 

Toe maid doparted, but presently re- 
turned, 

“I did tell him so, sir, but be sald, 
‘Why, they’re settin’ down to dinner. | 
can see ’em through tbe crack of tie 
door.’ ”’ 

‘Tell biu,’’ reiterated Mr, Barnes, ‘that 
we are not—at—bome,’’ 

Uncle Silas Briggs went peaceably away. 
It bis eyes brimmed over once or twice, 
that Mary couid so have forgotten him, 
what was that to the world? 


‘‘] see,’’ said ne to himself; “the old man 
is one too many. Barnes and the girls | 
could have believed it of, but not Mary.” 

Mrs. Barnes had gianced curiously across 
the table at her husband when the maid 
whispered in his ear, but Lady Allforth 
was in the midst of one of her intermina- 
ble stories about some voyaye on the Nile, 
which she bad or had not taken, and 80 the 
matter passed by, But later on in thé 
6vening, when Maud was piaying the harp, 
snd oid Lady Allforth’s tongue was _ 
force silenced, Mr. Barnes drew his City 
crony, Mr, French, into a corner. 

“French,” said he, in a husky wolsper, 
‘this bas been a dreadful day. 

‘Yes, ii bas,’ said Mr, French, sipping 
tbe coffees which had been served in tue 
drawing-room, 

“Do you knowof fifty thousand or #0 
which # fellow could Jay bands on?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. French, stirring the go!d 
spoon sroaod and around, “Ido, 1 have 4 
client who wants to invest about that su.n. 
He has made a pot of money in some wWon- 
derful cosl find. What security can you 
give? 

Mr. Barnes hesitated. His wife’s dla- 
imonds were hypothecated; but there was 
tbe furniture, Maud’s barp, the silver, )'* 
carriagé and span of horses, 

Mr, French looked rather dubious 

“Well,”’ said he, 


| ALMOST wish, Mary,’’ gaid old Silas 


} ‘*]']] see what myc 
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an April thunderstorm. He smiled at Lady 
Allforth’s time-worn jJjestsa—he patted 
Mand’s arm, and told her she did credit to 
ber instructor; be whispered to Mabel, who 
was dressed in biue, that she never ought 
to wear any otber color; he gave Mrs, 
Barnes's hand a lover-like squeeze as he 
took her coftee cup from her. 

He almost regretted, in very truth, that 
he bad not asked Uacle Briggs tocome into 
the library and wait until dinner was over. 
Life wore an altogether different aspect to 
bim—and yet, after all, what avery siender 
peg that client of old French’s was to bang 
such a mantie of hope upon, 

“My dear,’’ said he to his wife tnat night, 
“it wes your Uncle Briggs that called 
when we were at dinner to-night, and was 
so persistent,” 

*Oa, Jobn,’’ said she, ‘what are « score 
of Lady Allfortes to me compared to Un- 
cle Silas! Ob, 1 wish he had come in! I 
wouldn’t care what people said or what 
they thought! If my thougnts ars to be 
considered, I toink we've treated him 
very badly.”’ 

“So do I, my deéar,’’ frankly admitted 
Mr, Barnes, ‘‘And the very next time he 
coines we’)! tell him so,’? 

“But he never will come any more,”’ 
sobbed Mary. “Uncle Silas is plain, but 
he’s proud!”’ 

Mr, Barnes did his best to console his 
wife, and in his secret heart he resolved 
tvat if business matters went well, a cor- 
dial reconciliation with Uncle Silas should 
be one of his first thank-ofterings, 

It! But he realized, himseit, what an 
“il? it was! 

Mr, French reported favorably the next 
day, Hiscilent would consider the ques- 
tion, and would most probably jJend the 
money. And with a light heart John 
Karnes came home, 

Mary, in her eepscial line, bad scarcely 
been lesa fortunate. On her way back froin 
an afternoon tea, where Lady Allforth nad 
shone like @ planet, she stopped the car- 
rage iu front of a print and picture store, 
where an old man tin a chocolate-colored 
coat aud an oO. tlandiah soft hat was siaring 
in at the window, 

“Unele Silas!’ she cried, ranning up to 
him, “Ob, how giad I am to see you—bow 
giadl!’’ 

‘Kal’ she cried, running up to bim, 
“On, how glad I au to see you—now glad!’’ 

“Eal’ said Une'e Silas, ‘Bat I called 
at your bouse yesterday, and—?’’ 

Mary dragged him into the carriage and 
told him the whole story. 

“John is a0 ashamed of himself now!’’ 
said shea. “And soam I, Wuil you for- 
K1Ve Us, uncle?”’ 

“| suppose I’ll have to,’’ said the old 
tnan, 4 siow sooile breaking over his broad 
Kood bawored face, 

Mr. Barnes soon made bis peace, and 
after they bad settled a visit to the old 
farm, 89 800N ay the apple-orcharde should 
be in biossom, he frankly coufided the 
Story of his business @imbarrassments to his 
wife's uncle, 

Unele Silas listened with a smile, 

“Well,” said he, “luck has used me bet- 
ter, I’ve sold out half the farm—a black 
old béight that was pever of any use; 
tuGre’s Coal there, it seems, A lot of con- 
tractors came my way, and 1’m going to fit 
the old hoase up so that Mary and the girls 
can 6njov a few days there now and then.” 

‘Bus, John,’ said his wife, ‘who is it 
that is going to jend you the money? You 
baven’t told ua,” 

“That is not so strange,” said Mr. 

sarnes, laughing, ‘considering toat I have 
not heard his name myself, French is go- 
ing to let me know.” 

“T can tell you who it is,’ said Uncle 
Siias composedly, ‘It’s me,’’ 

Uncte Silas it was, The ooal had turned 
into golden colna—the old mountain bad 
yielded up its treasures, and John Barnes’ 
credit was saved, 

“But 1’m sort o’ glad,’ said the old man, 
witu a curious twinkle of the eye, ‘that 
you and Mary madeit up with your cld 
uncle afore you knew tbat be was rich,” 

So were John Barnes and Mary his wife. 

i SO 


PHENOMENA OF MEMORY. 





. The varieties of uwsimory are as remarK- 
able as its vagaries, There is,for instance, 
80 wide a range between Niebubr,the great 
Rtatesinan, and a oertain Divine, that 
one scarcely recoguises the eauie faculty in 
each, 

It is eaid of Niebuhr that he remembered 
everything be had read at any period of his 
life; and it is said of the Revergnd Doctor 
tuat he forgot ne had been married within 
an hour or two of the interesting 6vent, 

John Wesley had a remarkable memory; 
and at eighty-five, even, it was still vigor- 
ous, 

Andrew Fuller could repeat a poem of 
five bundred lines after bearing it read 
ence or twice, could recite verbatim a 
*ermon or speech, and enumerate ihe 
pawes of the snopsignafrom the Temple 
to the end of Cheapside, with a iJescription 
Of the principal articles displayed in each 
shop window, 

Before the days of shoriband reporting, 
“Memory Woodfail’’? used to attend the 
House of Commons, and, after listening to 
a debate, would reproduce the whole with- 
Ont taking asingie note. The same power 
Was posecssed by William KHKadciiffe, the 
bueband of Mrs Radcilffe tue noveliat. 

Both Macaulay and Sir Walter Scot: had 
prodigious memories, yet neither of the: 

lid compare with Beronicins of Middle- 


feo, Who knew by @art the works of 
Clhren, Juvene Homer, Aristo 


& 6 tlw riinys 
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stances on record of what, by way of dia- 
tinction, we may call intelligent memory. 
He was described by Lord Byron as a 
‘‘walking polyglot, a master of languages, 
and @ Briareus of parts of speech.”’ 

Attheageof fifty he was thoroughly 
versed in fifty languages—perfect in pro- 
nunciation, idiomn, grammar and oolloqul- 
allems—and before his death he added 
twenty or thirty wore to his list. He used 
tosey bimeelf that he never forgot anything 
that he either beard or read, 

As an 6xampie of effort to create memory 
by artificial means, the case of Robert Pas. 
field, an illiterate Puritan,may be recalled. 
He had the taste of histime for sermons, 
but could himeelf neither read nor write. 

He Invented a long ieather girdle, which 
he wound twice around his body, and upon 
which he preserved an accurate Biblical! 
record, The girdle was divided into paris 
to represent tne books of the Bible in their 
order; for the chapters he attixed sinall 
thongs of leatuer to the different divisions, 
and by other points he indicated the verses 
>ve chapter, By ineans of this ‘“(irdle 
of Veryty,’’ aa it came to be cailed, the man 
was abie to take euch notes of the sermon 
tbat on returning bome hecould give all 
the heads and qvote all the various texts 
inentioned in it--and tbe preachers of the 
day were great in quotation, 

W hat we cail absent-minded ness is tem po- 
ray suspension of the facaity of memory, 

Osrlain it ia that Bruyere’s ‘Absent 
Man’”’ was no mere creature of fertile imag- 
ijuation, The original is said to bave been 
the Count de Brancas, of whom acurlous 
story is related, 

Oae day he was reading by the fire in bia 
atudy, when the nurse brought him a 
child newly-born to him. The Ccunt 
threw awav the book, and took the child 
on Lis knee to play with it, 

By aad-by, a visitor was announced, and 
the Count, forgotiing all about the child, 
and remembering only that he had been 
reading a book, threw the poor infant care- 
lessiy on tothe tabie, What a mercy he 
didn’t tbrow it into the fire! 

lt is recorded of La Fontaine, noted for 
his absent mindedness, that he once at- 
tended the funeral of one of. bis moat intl- 
mate friends, and shortly afterwarda called 
to visit that friend. 

Wen reminded by the astonished ser- 
vant of tho recent death, he was at first ter- 
ribly shocked, and then remaaked: “True; 
of course, 1 recollect now I went to bis fu- 
neral.”’ 

A carious Instance of memory in sleep 
is related by a French writer on Dreams, 
He says he once 4aw ina dream a nuinber 
of men passing out from a feast. He op- 
served tnem all very attentively, and the 
face of one struck him 80 mucn, that he re- 
membered it after weking. 

Exorcising bis tuoughts as to where be 
had seen tie face before, he at last recollec 
ted having eeen it some days previously in 
a boc k of fastions, which ve had carelessly 
glanced at and cast aside, 

F:.chte, a German psychologist, mentions 
the case of a masician, a gvod composer, 
who once omitted to note aown a melody 
which occurred to him, 

Afterwards, be could not recall it; but 
later, be recollected it in a dream, with full 
harmony and accom paniment,and on wak- 
ing, was able to retain it until he wrote it 
down, 

Botb Plato and Aristotle have noted that 
in old age the recollections of childhood 
are renewed; and it is recorded of Kant, 
that, in his oid age, when general memory 
was decayed and ginfirm, he had vivid re- 
collections of his youth. 

Du Prel tells of an old man, at Gottin- 
gen, seventy-six years of age, who only 
knew kis wife and children for the day if 
they were pointed out to bim tn the morn- 
ing; but had each day to be reminded who 
they were. Yet, at the same time he couid 
sing all the songs of his childhood, and 
narrate the incidents of his youth, altbougn 
later events were completely forgotten, 

a 

A PgRFECT CURE,—A lady who bas pase- 
ed the summer in «# farm-house relates how 
by a shrewd device, she secored her morn- 
ing nap, Which had been seriously broken 
in upon by a noisy cockere!l, who feit it at 
once a privilege and a duty shrill-volced to 
hail the morn directly under her window, 
Sie remonstraled with ber horiess in vain. 
Theat worthy dame #lepton the other side 
of the bouss, and troubled herself little at 
the report of chanticleer’s offensiveness; 80 
thet it became evident enough to the board- 
er tbat, if anything was to be done, she 
inuet do it herself. She refiscted; she de- 
vised a pian; she acted. She punted upa 
small boy in the neighborhood, and for a 
sroall euro bired bim to come éarly in the 
cewy morning and drive the Clamorous 
cockerel round to the other side of the 
bouse, The result was that, when chan- 
ticleer’® abril clarion cheered the morn, its 
notes pierced the vexed ears of the land- 
lady instead of the boarder, Tha result : at 
this policy was most satisfactory. The 
smal! boy bad been engaged for a woe. 
but at the end of the third day the boarder 
sinilingly paid him a week’s wages and 
ciecharged bim. ‘Because,’’ she adaod, 
‘as we are going to eat the rooster for din- 
ner to morrow,! shall not need you tocome 
agalu.’”’ 

—_—__— DS. ee 


WHo To BEWARK OF —Do you keep a 
ligt—ao list of the people who are tiresome 
to you? Toe wise woman is the one wbo 
has a DOOK On thé cover of which is written 





‘ ‘ ¢ ’ 
iu large jetlers anu red ink. ‘‘Reware of 
The educated woman who conc ude thet 
| } r} ‘ bona 
}4L6 aipt avet as een invented es her 
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The lovely young man who wears three 
diamond rings and thinks you are 
‘Just too sweet for anything.’’ 

The horrible old hypocrite who talks 
about her position in society and the use 
she isto the world at large, when she 
would better serveit by decorating the in- 
side of a tomb. 

The old man who kisses you because he 
remembers your mother whon a girl. 

The young man who Is loud and under- 
bred, but who speaks to you and mortifies 
you, and claims a right lo acquaintance be- 
cause he once lived near you, 

The maid servant who wants to talk 
about the iast bouse In which sue lived. 

The man, women, or nondescript who 
never tires of telling you that they seen 
better days, an‘! who counts on that an- 
nounbement covering everything in the 
future, and never waking an effort to think 
how really good this time is after all. 

The man with a low-cut shirt, thew man 
with dyed bair, the boy who hasn't been 
taught good manners, and the girl who bas 
been educated to believe that impudcence 
and intelligence are synonymous, 

Ths people who flatter, who find fault, 
and whonever know what It is tosay a 
good word for thetr neighbors, 

Pr ae = 

FASHION'S Favs —The fads of the fash- 
lonabies are evolved from the none too fer- 
tlle minds of soctety’s amusement makers 
at the rate of twenty per day. 

The base members of upperdom muat be 
ainused at any cost, A new parior game,a 
revived figure in dancing, cr any novel 
method by which social lights can be made 
wo congregate for the purpose of being en. 
tertained is balled with delight for a few 
short hours, or until some new fad having 
the stamp ol novelty appears to take the 
piace of the old one, 

The neweat fad in vogue at the present 
time among the jiadies of the self-conatitu 
ted aristocracy of New York, Hoston, and 
other targe cities is athletios,and those who 
goir for tiatsort of thing bave Inatituted 
sowe unique reforms in the pursuit of 
brawn, 

Mahogany health pulls, with weights of 
chased aliver and bandies of fine gold, nor- 
izontal bares of ebony or rosewuod, and 
duinb-bells of cut glass are some of the 
things demanded in the pursuls of society's 
newest fad, 

These costly toys are made in sizostoanuit 
every degree of smrength among their tair 
manipulators, It caunot be denied but 
that the athletic fad is the most sensible of 
any that has yet found sanction among the 
elite, 

But like its predecessors, however, the 
athletic creze will un‘oubtedly soon give 
way to some nNAwer pasliine, 

OO OS 

RACES OF MEN.—The reasons which ren 
der soe races of men tall and otners short 
do not seem to have yet been conclusively 
solved, 

The tallest race in Kurope is the Nor- 
wegian; the shortest is the Lapp; yet Nuor- 
way and Lapland are separated only by an 
imaginary boundary, In Africa the tallest 
race isthe Kaffir, andone of the shortest 
the Bosjesmans; yet Kaflirs and Hosjes. 
mnans occupy what is practically the same 
country. 

The cause of difference therefore, can 
scarcely be ciimate or soil, 

The secret is thought by a recent author- 
ity to lie rather in social ciroumsatances, 
The old Vikings, the ancestors of tne Nor- 
wegians, were, and the modern 4ulus and 
other Kaftirs are fighting people, 

With them the puny and weak naturally 
wentto the wall, and in consequence the 
general physique of the race improved, 
The Lapps and Bosjesinans, on the otber 
hand, have, 80 far a4 we know, never been 
great fighters, 

Wars on alarge acale have not killed 
off the weakilings; and the immediate pres- 
sure of the Vigorous tribes has graduaily 
driven the leas warl:xe ones Inlo the least 
desirable sections of the country, where, of 
courae hardship and want have intensified 
the inferiority of non-fighters, until, as we 
see thein to-day, they are stunted both in 
body and mind, 

—_—_-— > _ 

MAXIMS AND RKuLes or Livrst,.—Ke- 
member that every person, however low, 
bas rights and feelings. Inall contentions, 
let peace be rather your object than tri 
unmpb. Value triumph #8 the means 
of peace, Do not attempt to frighten 
and oppress by passion. It does more 
harm to your own chacactors than good to 
them. ‘he same thing is better done by 
firmness and persuasion. Find fault, when 
you must find fault, In private, if possible; 
and rome time after the cffense, rather 
than at thetime. The biained areé iess in- 
ciined to reviat when they are blamed with- 
out witnesses. Hoth parties are caliner, 
and the accused party ia struck with the 
forbearance of the accusér, who has seen 
the fault, and watched for a private and 
proper tine for inentioning It. M.S 

os —— Em " ” 

“We heard of an instance of absent- 
mindedness this week,’ rélatesa Loxing 
ton, Mo., paper. “One of oar good farm 
ers, living pot a thousand milien distant, 
thought he would plaot twenty acres of 
ground in corn, and taking tue sack which 
contained his seed corn, went to the field, 
put bie corn planter Into operation and 
pretty soon had the required namber of 
acres planted, #) be thought, witp need 
corn. Bult upon finishing his jov, what 
was his consternation and amazement to 
ind bis sack of corn untouched. He had 
fo his whole 


enter, and was force’? to ad 





| work over agal! 


f 
I 
simoly forgotten to put the corn In the 
r 
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AT HONE AXD ABROAD. 





A man has jast died in Paria who has 
lived on the product of four several pen- 
sions, which bad been conferred on him as 
compensation for getting bimaelf run over 
and badly maimed four distinct times by 
the private oarriagos of wealthy people. 


It ia rather a startling fact that the most 
densely-populated square mile in the 
world is notin China or Kelgium, but in 
the city of New York, and that Is Inbabited 
by 270 000 people, a large part of whom are 
Italians, who speak their native language 
only and retain thelr native customa, 

“A awoking tree,’’ is'the latest phenom- 
enon thatthe South boastact, It siandacn 
a sidewalk, In Richmond, Va., and the 
‘Timea’ of that olty gives these partica- 
lars about ft: The tree Is a white mulberry 
and was brooght from [illinois a year or 
two ago, and Is now about twelve feet bigh, 
with a buehy top and many lateral 
branches, Last Nunday week a puft of 
smoke was noticed to proceed from one of 
the limbs, and by wstching It closely pufis 
identical in appearance to cigarette smoke 
were seen starting every now and then 
frown all Over the trea, sometimes from the 
leaves, sometimes troin the bark of the 
limbs or trunk of the tree, ‘The pufts have 
continued since at Irregular intervals; some. 
times two orthree at once from various 
parts of the tree, and sometimes they are 
several seconds or a half minute apart,’’ 

A curious series of fee's suppiled to Dr- 
Peddie by State Sheriff Barday, of Perth, 
exemplifies phases of crime related to hab- 
ituai drunkenness and to prociivities Indl. 
cating Insanity: ‘‘Betweon the yeara IM4 
and 1855 one woman waa committed to 
prison. 167 times for being drunk, and 
when drank her invariable practice was to 
sineash windows. Then, there was a mnan 
who, when drunk, stole nothing but 
bibles; he was an old soldier, whohad been 
wounded {nthe head, Then another man 
stole nothing but spades; a woman stoie 
nothing but shoes, another, nothing but 
sbaw!s, and there wara curious care of a 
man named Grabb, who waa transported 
for the seventh actof stealing atob, There 
wae nothing in his line of life and nothing 
in his prospects, no motive, to make bim 
specially desire tubs, but ao It was that, 
when he atole, tt waa always, excepting on 
one occasion, 1) tub,” 


A Maine wo:nan whose husband was one 
of the ploneer’ In the Penobsoot Valley 
many years ago, tella how the women of 
that day had to ‘oll. In her own case, her 
busband had c eared a plece of land by 
felling the treea, They moved Into a log 
cabin, and the ‘.ext thing was to have a 
“burn.” She ssys: Trees were big ones 
in those days, and husband could not pile 
t'em alone and we bad no neighbors with 
whom we could exchange work, #0 he 
used to help ine in the morning about the 
house, and then weall went out in) the 
clearing. Hosband would get one end of 
a log well upon the pile, and then! used 
to put a bandspike under that and hold it 
until he could pry up the other end, 
baby used to lay ona piliow with a few 
boughs over itto keep off the flies, and I 
suppose, take tt all and all, I helped to 
clear up over thirty eecrea inthis way. Woe 
had no money, #0 we did not need a store, 
I made all the cloth we bad; made a year’s 
sweetening from mapiesirup, I knit mit- 
tens, socks and sbirte, aud even 
cloth caps and miny own bonnet.’”’ 


made 


A peculiarly dangerous and painful acel 
dent occurred to Peter J, Olson, living a 
few miles Swuderman's creek, on the weet 
wide of Hood’s Canal, Wash, He re#tces 
alone, #ormme distance from any neighbors, 
teturning from the creek last Sunday 
evening to his house with a pall of water, 
he encountered in the tralia iarge moun- 
tain lion coming towards him. He au; 
posed the lion would turn aside, but instead 
of that, bia unajesty kept on towards him, 
and suddenly made aepring at bis throat. 
O}#son, with great presence of mind, dashed 
the pall of water In the animal's fece, ard 
pushing his band fnte the llon’s mouth, 
seized bin tongue, whilatwith the other 
band he grasped the lion by the throat A 
fierce strugyie ensu d, and tn this Olmor’s 
ciotLes were torn from hia body, and deep 
wounds made on his bead, breast and aru es, 
but after a desperate effort, the animal tore 


himself away, leaving A® pert of he 
tongue i Mr. Olson's hands, and fled 
the recesses of the forest. Mr. O.80n ma 
aged to get \ a neighbors ae, Ww 
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FOKRKMOST IN THE RACE. 





RY R.A. Oo, 


KE won't Join ast?"’ 
| | “No; he says he can't afford it, and 


that there others like him.” 

‘*Hat I way that be shali!’’ was the threat 
ening rejoinder, 

“Try tim; you'li find bim a tough cus 
tomer.” 

“The biack-«skinned wretob, to set bim- 
self up in opposition to us! But he sball 
g ve in, or I'll make bia life mniserab‘e, an@ 
he shail never take anotber prize if I cas 
help it."’ 

Itoertainly waa exasperating that he, 
Gieorge Hellamy, the head boy, who ocar- 
ried everything before him in school and 
on the playground, should be thwarted by 
this nobody! 

Ab! but Oharles Williama did not yet 
know the power he possewe!, No he felt 
quite sure thata quiet talking to would 
put the matter right, and that the requi- 
nition to the head master to make the enn- 
tribution of a guinea compulsory from al 
the boys for playground expenses in- 
stead of halfa guinea, as hitherto, would 
be signed by all the elder boys in the 
achool, 

Hut somehow or other Williams didn’t 
sign. No; noteven though BKellamy ooas- 
ed bis bardest and biustered his loudest, 

Not though Williame was offered a plese 
in the select Oounocill of Five, and was 
threatened that he would fail altogether at 
the next exemws.; and, further; that he 
should bo known ae ‘Blackie’ throughout 
the school henceforth and for ever, 

“'Tis no good, He won't sign,’’ said 
Hellamy. 

“Then we can’t send in the requinition,”’ 
returned Hastings. 

“No; it’s quite useless, Hut we'll make 
it warin for Blackie, won't we?’’ 

“Ratoer,’’ 

So the requisition did o up after ail, 
and many of the pare whose nijans were 
einall, and to whom It wae an effo rt to send 
their boys totbe school, rejoiced thateven 
thie trifling additional barden w as not laid 
upon them, 

Kepecially giad was Mra, Willi! ama, whose 
husband bad recently died in the West 
Indies,and who found the grea teat difficul- 
ty from her scanty inoome tu meet the 
echoo! fees as they became dur, 

As to Charles, be went on | ja way ocon- 
tentedly, and bearing no ill ill. tle de- 
termioed to win a scholarsh! p this term if 
he could by any means acoo: aplish it He 
cortalnly thought it mean t) be taunted 
with the nickname of Blac ki, though it 
did not welgh very heavily | ipen him, 

So he worked with all hts strength— 
morning, noon, and night. Kiewen o’clock 
at night found him tn bie ll jtle room deep 
In bis studies, Six o’olock in @he morning 
found him taking ep the w ork he had left 
off a few bourse before. H! # one hope and 
aim was to free bis mothe r from the ex- 
pense of hie schooling. 

Perhaps he would have broken down in 
the efiort but for ome fact.. He paid a visit 
every day, weler time, to. aa aunt who re- 
sided abouta wile away from the college. 
Her life wae brighten mf by seeing this 
inanly affectionse boy; and though she 
6n Jeavored to dissmade kim {rom coming 
dally, feeling {must be a tax upon his 
time, yet could not find it in her heart to be 
very persevering in her arg uments against 
hie visita. 

And doubtless tye 6 zercise was good for 
him, and helped bim to bear the strain of 
excessive study; whi'ut the sare and ra- 
pidity with which hu wes able to runthe 


inile each Way cawe upon ( hariie as no 
sinall surpos, 





The examinations were app: oascning, and 
great interest was felt throtigh« ut the school 
at the resuil, 

“Willitame will run Bellanay bard for 
firet place,” whispered Kussell, one of the 
Counbll of Five, to bis chum Hastings, 

“Nonsepae! That's absurd.’’ 

“Not eo absurd as you think, That 
youngster has pulled up tremendously this 
terin,’’ 

‘But he's only sixteen, and t hece’s noth- 
ing very remarkable about tum; whilst 
Bellawy in eighteen, an: { comes of a clever 
lot.”’ 

“Allright. 1 stick to. my man.” 

“Ab, but walt till after two —” 


“Well,it'll be «a joily shame if that comes 
‘ f? . 


‘Safi! 


by which Be 


soor 28 aga st 
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In coming bome from bis aunt’s in the 
evening Williems passed by the gate of the 
playground about nine o'clock. The time 
varied very little, and it being dusk at that 
time, they had resolved to duck him in the 
pond, 

Bellamy calculated that the prostration 
consequent on the fright would unfit him 
for doing much at the examination. Tre 
night fixed for this escapade was dul: and 
gloomy. 

The boys stole away one by one, ani 
asseinbled at the gate, disguised as far as 
possible, so that they should not be recog- 
nized. 

‘‘Huah! he in coming.” 

There he was,sure enough. Not run- 
ning es usual, though, but coming at a fast 
awinging walk. 

Ins moment he was surrounded, and 
they had seized bis arma, But their foe 
offered unexpected resistance. He struck 
right and left with blows of surprising vig- 
or, 

‘Help!’ cried a stentorian voice, 

Horror! it was the head master, And in 
a second they had vanished. 

Mtrange to say, they were undiscovered, 
for the head master, being a short-sighted 
man, did not discover who his assatiants 
were,and imagining it was some borsepliay 
on the part of roughe which he had eflec- 
tually disconoerted, thought no more of the 
matter, 

But to the boys concerned it was a ter- 
rible shock, The fear of detection,the sus. 
pense and alarm, told upon their nerves, 
and great waa the surprise felt throughout 
the school when the result of the examina- 
tions became known, 

Bellamy nowhere; Hastings, Kussel!—in 
fact, the whole Oounoll of Five—out of the 
runcing; Williamaa scholarship and the 
gold medal from the Royal Geographical 
Society, head and shoulders above every 
other boy in the school, 

Meantime the greatevent agitating the 
achool was the open mile race of the ath- 
letio sports. 

Certain Intimationshad reached the Coun- 
oll thata strong effort would be made to 
wreatthe mile race, which was the most 
important open event, from elther present 
or paat boys. 

They were all most anxioas to hold their 
own in this great competition, and thought 
they oould do it. 

Bellamy the swift-footed, Buller the long- 
stayor, and Horner the stubborn resolute 
runner, of the present boys; Smith, Mar- 
shall, and Turner, of the past. Oh, they 
need not fear! 

About a fortnight before the day of the 
sports Williams entered his name for the 
mile. 

“W hat’s the joke, young ’un?’’ said Bel- 
lamy. 

‘*] may as well have atry.’’ 

“Pity to have wo many in with thestrong 
lot we have, You aren’t wanted, and you 
had better keep your breath for a smaller 
even.”’ 

“Ob, let him try--’twill be such fun!” 
exclaimed Hastings. 

‘*Yes, by all means,”’ sang out a chorus 
of voloes, 

“Oharlie is going to win the great event,”’ 

“hal bal! bal’’ and the laughter was loud 
and general. 

. * e & e e 

There they stood, no fewer the, fifteen 
of them; ready, at the starter’s signal, to 
try their utmost for the coveted mile prize, 

“They are off!’’ 

A roar goes up from the five hundred 
boys at present; it is echoed by a thousand 
of the past; and even the entire assemblage 
ja for once deeply interested. Ladies 
cease chatting, heads crane forward to see 
the runners, whilst the favorities are loudly 
cheered, 

‘Bellamy! Bellamy! Bellamy!” 

Buller, Smith, Marshall, and Turner are 
also all snoouraged by their numerous 
supporters, 

Butitiaa stern chase, Tompkins and 
Harrison, of the Fleetwood H srriers, press 
their best runners bard; and outsiders be- 
gin to think that these two will come in at 
the end and win. 

But where is Williama? 

Pegging steadily away. Last to begin 
with; then creeping up, and up; but entire- 
ly uuperceived by the agitated throng. 

Only Tompkins says to himse|f— 

“Oonfound that young scamp! He means 
mischief,’’ 

And now the exoltement bas reached 
fever heat. Itis tne last lap. Bellamy, 
Marshall, Buller, Tompkins, and Harrison 
are within a few yards of each other, 


Halfway round the lap Bellamy falls 
back—thbe pace has been too much for him; 
and Tompkins and Harrison are drawing 
ahead yard j ard from Marshali and 

' € An a st percept @ groa f 


despair goes through that surging mast, 
Their hopes are departing. Then sudden- 
ly a ory is raised of **Williamal’’ 

Louder aod louder it gatbers force, 

The despised Blackie is coming on at a 
tremendous pace, 

Entering the straight; be is level with 
Marsbali and Buller. He bas passed them. 
He ia level with Harrison, He has passed 
him too. 

‘‘Wonderfal!’’ 

“Willlame! Williams! Williams! ’ 

‘*He’ll win it yet!’ 

And strive though Tompkins does, his 
hardest and bis best, it is useless, Wil- 
iama shoots by him thirty yards from the 
tape, amidst the most vociferous shouting 
that ever greeted victcr in the history of 
the college. 

. e * * * - 

‘Well, he deserved it. He is a good boy 
and true,”’ said the head master. 

And if you ask now for the most brilliant 
boy in the record of the college, the unfail- 
ing reply is, “Charles Williama’’—other- 
wise ‘Slackle,’”’ 

—_———=>_ - ——_ 


DENTIST OF WILD BEASTS. 


HEN I was first summoned to draw 

W a lion’s tooth, I obeyed the ca!! with 

an airof confidence which I was 
very far from feeling. 

1 found the king of beasts as surly as he 
could be, but it was evident that he was 
suftlering great agony. Two of the atten- 
danta of the menagerie were placed at my 
disposal. They had been accustomed to 
work sinong the big cats for years, and 
knew no fear. 

At my directions they threw the lion on 
bis side and bound him so that it was im- 
possible for him to move, much lé6ss to 
show fight. 

A performer of the rope trick could 
hardly have escaped from such bonds. 
Then they forced the poor brute’a mouth 
open while 1 inserted wedges of wood to 
keep the jaws apart. 

All this unwarrantable liberty—as he 
must have chought it—of course filled my 
leonine patient with frightful rage, none 
the leas terrible that he could not give it 
voice, 

I found that it was nota case of toothache 
but of overgrown tooth. If alion is not 
regularly supplied with enough bones to 
scrunch and gnaw, it often happens thay 
some of bis teeth, the canines cspecislly, 
grow to an abnormal #/z9 and lacerate the 
opposite jaw. It wasan instance of such 
growth with which | had now to deal, 

With the aid of a file I soon reduced the 
tooth to its proper size, It was interesting 
to remark how the animal quieted down 
while the operation was going on,and when 
the wedges were taken out, and he could 
feel the repaired tooth with his tongue, 
he rapidly became perfectly calm and 
docile, 

Perbaps { ought to explain that the den- 
tist who proposes to lay himseif out for 
practice amongst wild beasts must possess 
other qualifications besides the merely 
technical or scientific knowledge of teeth, 
Manual dexterity and a good strong wrist, 
are, of course, useful; but coolness and 
presence of mind are really indispensable, 
There's nothing putsa wild beast out so 
much as fussiness on the one hand, or ner- 
vous fear on the other, 

One of the most extraordinary patients J 
ever had was a hippopotamous, It had 
been ailing fora week, refusing food, and 
groaning day and night. 

“Whenever ‘ts keeper came near it, it 
opened its mouth and put out its tongue, 
Thinking the creatare was begging fora 
carrot, apple, or other titbit, be threw some 
of these dainties down its throat, but they 
were always rejected, 

So he sent for mo to examine ite teeth, 
The hippo was a model aitter. It never 
moved till I toucbed the bad tooth; then it 
groaned and licked the tusk, 

1 next gota huge palrof powerful pin- 
cers, and some ether to deaden the pain. 
The keeper atiacted the pincers toa steel! 
chain and a stout rope, which was passed 
over a heavy beam in the stable, 

Then I rubbed the creature’s gums with 
the pain-kilier to destroy all sensation for 
awhile, Afterthat 1 applied the pincers, 
and screwed them down till, 1 believe, 
they wouid here raised a ton. 

‘“Ready?’’ 1 asked, looking round at my 
assistants. The keeper nodded, 

‘Pall, then,’’ I said; “steady, and all to- 
gether, Now!” 

Tbere wasa great strain for half a min- 
ute, then a wrench, instantly followed bya 
yie!ding of the jaw, and in another moment 
a huge tooth was dang!ing overhead. 
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time the bleeding stooped. Within an hour 
it was feeding again quite naturally. 

Whenever its keeper drew near, it tried 
to rub ite slimy head against him, and its 
queer, stumpy tall wriggled witb a joy that 
was plainly otherwise inexpressible. 

I may say that the tooth was eight inches 
and a half long, and ulcerated from the 
bottom of the roots to nearly the very edge 
of thegum. What that hippo must have 
safiered! 

‘He extracted a fang from the jaws otf a 
hyena’ would, in my opinion, form the 
most eulogistic epitaph that could be 
‘graved on the stone beneath yon aged 
thorp,’’ where lies a)l that Is mortal of an 
animal dentist. 

It was once my fortune to attend a hy- 
eng whose physical weakness alone ren- 
déred my task easy, for ite character for 
viciouspess was known far and wide, 

The hideous creature, in crushing a bone, 
sipashed it into splinters, one of which 
penetrated the jaw toa depth of at least 
four inches, In due course inflammation 
set in, and inacouple of days the brute 
was nad with pain, 

The keeper, ignorant of the accident, did 
not know what was wrong, and as hé never 
entered the cage except when armed and 
accolw panied by other attendants when the 
hyena was in its normal state, you may 
imagine that he was somewhat reluctant to 
face it in its present frenzied condition. 

Aas it was, he spent the best part of forty- 
eight bours in front of the cage trying to 
assuage the beast, 

On the third day, the hyena, now so 
weak that it could scarcely stand, crawled 
to the bars of the cage and appeared to ory 
for the keeper, Then the poor, enfeebled 
animal opened its mouth and disclosed a 
number of truly shocking wounds, 

The keeper sent for meat once, 1 pro- 
cured a pair of unusually strong forceps, 
and then, bidding several of the men stand 
around the den in case I should be attack- 
ed, I entered the cage along with the 
keeper, 

Tue byenaturned round towards us, but 
without any snarling—in fact, it was far 
too weak to be troublesome—and opened 
its mouth, 

Seizing the splinter with the forceps, I 
gave a tremendous tug, and had the satis- 
faction of pulling the wretched splinter ea- 
tirely out of the gum, 

You do not need to be told that through- 
out this operation the hyena must have 
endured the moat exquisite pain, 

The keeper sponged the poor mouth with 
warm water, and the hyena soon became 
itself again, with ene important exception, 

For whereas the keeper, as I have said, 
had hitherto dared not approach it unarm- 
ed and without help at hand, ever after- 
wards itexhbibited great affection for him. 

Indeed, singular as it may seem, it bas 
peén my invariable experience that even 
ferocious animals are capable of showing 
their appreciation, by altered conduct to 
their benefactors, of acts of kindness which 
have powerfully impressed them—such as 
are often performed by the dentist in their 
dens, 

HIGH IDEALS,—We are right in deplor- 
ing the distance that exists between our 
life as it is and as we know it ought to be; 
but we should have still greater cause for 
sorrow did we find our conceptions of pur- 
ity, love, truth, and goodness fading from 
our minds, Those who simply hold these 
ideas in an indolentand self. indulgent way, 
never transformiog them into action or in- 
fasing them into daily life, will soon lose 
them altogether, Their continuance de- 
pends upon the use that is made of them. 
They are not simply to be admired, rever- 
enced, and cherished—they are to be obey- 
ed. If we do not render tnem this obed!- 
ence, they wiil filt from us sconer or later 
and leave us poor indeed, 

_— Oo 

THE famous St, Bernard dogs are very 
carefuily trained. A traveler who visited 
some of the monasteries of the monks of 
St. Bernard a few years ago found the 
monks teaching their dogs from the earliest 
stagos of puppybood, Not only is the pby- 
sical and mental training included in the 
teaching, but spiritual oulture is by no 
means neglected, At meal time the dogs 
sit in a row, each with a tin dish before 
him containing his repast. Grace is said by 
one of the monks; the dogs sit motionless 
with bowed heads, Not one stirs until the 
‘‘amen'’ is spoken. 

“WHy is it you behaved so well when 
you first cams to school, and are 80 diso- 
bedient now?” said a schoolmaster w& & 








young scrapegrace who had caused bim 
much trouble by bis bac conduct. ‘Be 
cause,’ said a young bopefal, looking uP 

is face, ‘‘we wasn’t inuch acquainted 
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I HAVE HEARD: 





BY J. i ECCLO4, 





Mother, L bave heard sweet music 
Fioating round me as | lay, 
Like the songs of angels singing 
From the bright land far away 
Avd I felt such Joy and giadness 
As I listen'd to cach strain; 
Mother, do you think they'll ever 
Come and sing lo me again? 


Mother, I have heard sweet music, 
That would melt the hardest beart, 
And to the tired and weary- worn 
W ould a soothing balw impart; 
Aud I felt such joy and gladness 
As I itsten’d to each strain: 
Mother, do you think they'll ever 
Come aod sing to me again? 
ie ce i ee 


SINGULAR Pi NISHMENT. 





The variability of human morality is 
curiously reflected in the penal laws of 
various ages and countries. In Holland, 
tor instance, it was a capital offence to kill 
a stork; and, in England, to cut down 
another 1 :n’s cherry-tree. Idleness was 
punishable in Athens, but commendabie in 
Sparta; and in Mexico, while a slander was 
only deprived of his ears or his lips, a 
drunken man or woman was stoned to 
death. 

Piato and Aristotle commended infan- 

ticide as a valuable social custom, and 
Plutarch, Seneca, and other ancient mo- 
ralists advocated suicide under certain 
given circumstances. 
. Modern moralists condemn both prac- 
tices without exception; and, according to 
English law, if two persons agree to com- 
mit suicide together, and only one of them 
succeeds, the survivor is liable to be tried 
and executed for murder. 

In Eugland, before the Conquest, slaves 
suffered mutilation or death for very tri- 
fling cflences; while the nobles could com- 
miteven murder and be quit of their of- 
fence for a fine and some paltry compensa- 
tion to the family of the murdered man. At 
the present day it is our boast that we have 
one law for rich and poor alike, and 
that we do not mutilate nor, except in 
cases of murder, do we kill our criminals, 

Among our Saxon and Danish ancestors 
almost every punishment could be com- 
muted for a money payment; but those 
offenders who were poor were very bar 
barously treated. They were branded and 
deprived of hands, and feet, and tongue, 
their eyes were plucked out, nose, ears, 
and upper lips were cut off, scalps were 
torn away, and sometimes the whole body 
was flayed alive. 

In the early part of the tenth century, a 
female slave who had committed theft was 
burnt alive, and a free woman was either 
thrown over a precipice, or drowned. A 
man slave was stoned to death by eighty 
other slaves, and when a female slave was 
burnt for stealing from any but her own 
lord, eighty other female slaves attended 
the execution, each bearing a log for the 
fire. 

By Ethelbert’s laws, not only did every 
man have a price, but every part of a man 
had its specified price. The wergild, or 
price of the corpse, of a ceor] was two 
hundred shillings; of a lesser thane, six 
hundred shillings; and of a royal thane, 
twelve hunured. 

It appears to have been a common prac- 
tice tor men, in those days, to settle their 
disputes by knocking one another's teeth 
out, and the law laid down a scale of com- 
pensation, according to which a front or a 
canine tooth cost six shillings, while a mo- 
lar might be knocked vut for one shilling, 
until Alfred was considerate enough to 
raise the price to fifteen. 

If a man could be satitéied with breaking 
an opponent’s rib, he was only fined three 
shillings, but a broken thigh would cost 
him twelve; while, singularly enough, the 
loss or a beard was estimated at no less 
than twenty shillings. The last seems a 
very heavy penalty when it is remembered 
that a man might have knocked out bis 
enemy's eye fora matter of a fifty shilling 
fine. 

Willian the Conquercr was averse to 
hanging, or otherwise killing criminals; 
but it could hardly have been on humani- 
tarian grounds, for he enacted that ‘their 
eyes be plucked out, or their hands 
chopped off, so that nothing may remain of 
the culprit but a living trunk, as a memo 
rial of his crime.’’ 
ader Henry the First, coiners of € 


cy were punished sy 








right hands, and other mutilations of va- 
rious kinds were in common use. 

In 1160 we hear of heretics who had re- 
fused to abjure their faith being handed 
over by the Church to the civil authorities, 
to be branded with a hot iron on the fore- 
head, have their clothes torn off from the 
waist up, and be whipped through the pub- 
lic streets. Boycotting was at that time a 
legal practice, whatever it may be now, for 
the said heretics were not only forbidden 
to worship as they desired, but forbidden 
to enter the houses of orthodox believers, 
or even to purchase the necessaries of lite. 

The popular notion of the Crusaders, as 
aon army of Bayards, ‘‘sans peur et sans 
reproche,’’ is hardly consistent with the 
code of criminal Jaw which Richard Cour 
de Lion enacted for the especial behoot of 
those with whom he set out for Holy Pal- 
eatine. 

If any one of them were convicted of 
theft, boiling pitch was to be poured over 
him, then a pillow full of feathers shaken 
over him, and he was to be abandoned at 
the firet port the vessel touched. 

Whoever killed another on board ship, 
was to be tied to the corpse and cast into 
the sea; whoever killed another on shore 
was to be tied to the corpse and buried 
with it. 

A blow was to be punished by three 
duckinga in the sea, and the use of the 
knife in a quarre) caused the aggressor to 
lose one of his hands. 

The fourteenth century custom of pua.- 
ishing a» London baker who gave short 
weight is an instance in point. The delin- 
quent hada loat of his own bread hung 
round his neck, and was exposed, to be 
pelted by bis detrauded customers, in the 
pillory. Fer a third offence his oven 
would be pulled down, and he compelled 
to abjure trade in the city for ever. 

Similarly, in a story Of retaliatory pun- 
ishment told by Sir Waiter Scott, is poet- 
ical justice. A poor widow, who had re- 
ceived some injury from the head of her 
clan, determined to walk trom Ives to Ed 
inburg to see the King—Jamesa the First— 
and obtain redress. The cruel chief, hear- 
ing of her intention, had her brought be 
fore him, and, making the brutal jest that 
she would need to be well shod for her 
journey, nailed her shoes to her feet. Of 
course the poor woman’s journey was long 
delayed; but eventually she did go to Ed- 
inburgb, and, when James heard the story 
ot her wrongs, he sent for the chief and his 
accomplices, caused iron soles to be nailed 
to their feet, exposed them for some time 
to public derision, and then decapitated 


them. 
ar I 


Tre bodv fashions itself more or less 
after the intents of the minds. Justas a 
man’s character gradually stamps itself 
upon his face, 80, literally, does his habit- 
ual conduct impress itself upon each or- 
gan and tissue of his body. In order to 
perfect health, then, it is clear that we 


must begin in the region of the intellect. 
ce 


‘Brains of old, 








People often think themselves above 
things which in reality are above them, 

Toe right law must be written on the 
heart—all one thing with the life’s love, 

We always like those who admire us, 
but we do not always like those whom we admire, 

Discontent isa eharp sword which cuts 
in twaiu the thread of life; but cheerfulness will de- 
stroy lia edge, 

Natur: will not give to mano her highest 
rewards excepton the condition of the bighest use of 
a capable intellect. 

No marble monument is required to re- 
quired the memory of him whose soul delighted 
itselfin marble deeds. 

Books sre among man’s truest coneolers. 
In the hour of affiction, trouble, orsorrow, he can 
turn to them with confidence and trust, 

He who is ashamed of asking proper in 
forma'ivo on a point on which be Is Instructed takes 
the sureet method to make himself a iifeiong prison- 
erin the Castile of Ignorance, 

Oae who is never busy can Lever enjoy 
rest; for itimpliesareiiet from precious labor; and, 
if our whole time were spent jin amusing Ouréee! ves, 
we should fad it more wearisome than the hardest 
day's work. 

We have too low an estimate of humar 
nature wheu we imagine that it will respond only to 


self-interest lt ie rather that we have not faith 
enough tn the truth, and have pot learned the secret 
of Inspiring nobie motives aod pure desires, 
[Toe lite principles must be deeply set; 
re mus t an heart and he seun mind 
« & a nasver . v fg 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POSi1 


Femininities, 
White is to be worn this eens0e. in every 


A woman at Xenia, Ohio, has twice with- 
iu @ year given birth to twins, 


Some of tne prettiest fancy buckles are 
studded with Irish diamonds, 


Ia the society of ladies want of sense is 
not 60 unpardonable as want of manners, 


It is usually unmarried women who write 
on the subject of ‘‘Hlow to manage  husband.*' 


No woman ever hates a man for being in 
love with ber; bul many a woman hates a man for 
belong a friend Ww her, 


It is peculiar how sound a man sleeps 
when his wife crawis over him on her way to the 
Kitchen to make a fire, ’ 


Narrow ribbon, interlaced and well 
boned, fernishes just about as dainty a summer cor- 
set as the heart of woman could desire, 


Firat society lady: ‘‘ Have you heard 
that Mrs. Jones died last mighty’? Second soctety 
lay: ‘‘la that so’ Why, the womau owes me a 
visit.** 


Butter Or cans of milk may be kept per- 
fectly cold by being wrapped to acloth and set ina 
deep dish containing a little water, where alr ie cir- 
culating. 


Q isint kerchiefs of India silk and crepe 
de Chine, embroldered and tringed, are folded in 
true Quakeress style over the shoulders of the fash- 
lonabie beauty, 


Miss Tessie Fair, married in San Fran- 
cleco lately to Herman Wclrich, wore a bridal veil 
that cost $3000, The wedding dress was of the most 
superb quality of ivory-whilte saun and costilest 
lace, 

He: ‘‘Ien’t that bunch of Iilies hand 
some?'’ She: **Yes, but I should much rather have 
this bride's bouquet *' He: ** Will you carry one 
Mke it to my wedding’'' She. ‘Go and see papa 
first.’ 


The average American citizen would 
turn bis back on the greatest man that this world 
ever produced to look at a pretty eighteen-year-old 
airl with a new Spring sull oo and with a dimple in 
her chin, 


A.: ‘'There is a sort of sympathy be- 
tween extremes.'' B.. ‘1 don't precisely under- 
stand what you meaon.'* ‘*Well, for instance, many 
a homely man's bead bas been turned bya pretty 
woman's foot."' 


Small cut crystale, such as were used 
upon old Freoch embroidery, are being sought after 
by tudustrious fair ones, These giletening bite of 
beauty are fastened tothe work by means of holes 
pierced in the crystals, 


A late eccentricity in the way of an 
ornament for the evening colffure ts a diamond 
bracelet, which is placed alittle to one side, whena 
pouf of hair is drawn through It in such a manner as 
to allow the geme alone to show, 


‘©, dear, such weather!'’ exclaimed G 2. 
zam, as he gazed at the perennial rain. ‘You 
ought to be thankful that we have any weathe: at 
all,*’ replied Mrs, Gazzam, who had been taught to 
look at the bright side of everything. 


A church usher in Boston remarked toa 
pretty woman who had asked him for a seat: '‘Cer- 
tainly, madem; if you will allow me. I should like 
to give you a seat on the broad aisie. We put the 
handsome ones there Ww decorate the church," 


A queer old woman in Albany, N.Y, 
recently changed her mindabout making a bank de- 
posit because the teller wouldn't promise to return 
to her the identical coins which she Intended deposit- 
ing. She bad madea list of the dates #0 that there 
**would ye no mistake." 


A woman o! St. Paul, Minnesota, the 
motber of three young children, after trying about 
a dozen puree girls with very unsatisfactory results, 
advertised for a boy tv take care of her children, She 
obtained one, and he possessed more good qualities 
than all the nurse girls comblued, giving perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Miss Eva McFadden, of Oxtord, this 
State, had an adventure with a rat one day recently, 
She took «a loaf of bread from the pantry, and when 
about tocutita rat Jumped out of lLand scampered 
around until the family cat settied ite capers, The 
rodent bad eaten a huie into the loaf and ensconced 
iteelf therein, 


At Baco, Me., on & recent evening, 
party who bad spent an hour end a balf in serenad- 
ing a newly married couple and in valuly trying to 
get the groom lo respoud, were at iast thanked for 
their music by the bridegroom's father, who tn- 
formed them that his son and daughter-lo-law were 
in a neighboring Villiage. 


‘Yes,’’ sighed the disappointed motuer, 
‘“*] brougbt up my eon very carefully and plously. 
As svon a6 be was old enough 1 got him ww join the 
church, and made him give me his solemn promise 
that, when be married, be would marry a Christian 
woman,’’ ‘‘And didn't he?’® “*No, be married 
one of the girls of the choir,"’ 


Ano Englishman claims to have produced 
a ‘*phone’’ waich magnifies the buman volce until 
an ordinary whisper cau be beard baif a mile away, 
With such a ‘‘phone’’ = woman ought to be abie to 
make her 12 year-old son, who ls playing martirs 
in the street, bearber when she calls him to per- 
form an errand—bultit wouldao't be safe W bet oa It. 


Mrs. Mary Frohman, of New York, ‘ put 
out a ble washing'’ the day her husband died. After 
ward she bad the parior window shades drawa up- 


end piaced in the window piclures of hereeif and 
busband, draped tn red, white and blue, In the 
basemen. windcw were dleplayed @ pair of scales 
and e boiogna sausage, Bleu diaped lo red, white aad 


Liue, 
Tne queen of faauion has put into the 
fiaugereof the ¢ dress precious stlones and 
metaiscutin every device Enown Ww the ek f 
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FRasculinities, — 


Herbert Spencer has ocen writing for 45 


years. 


Home who pose as self-made men relieve 
their Creator of a great responsibility. 


It seems pertectly natural that cudgel. 
lng one's brains should cause one's head to ache, 


Castor: ‘I'm saving up enough money 
to pay for a seull of clothes?"' Pollag: '* Why doa't 
you order it Gratr' 


‘That boy's a natural thief. I know of 
buttwo things be won't take,'' ‘‘What?'' ‘*Ad- 
vice and castor ol!,"* 


Smith: ‘What! moving again, Jones?’’ 
Jones, gioomlily. *'Yes."' Smith: ‘'HMad a fre in the 
house?’ Jones; *'No, a fre out of the house,'' 


Walter Haynes, of Brimficld, Me, who 
celebrated bie 100th birthday nearly a year ago, spent 
his spare time one week recently by riding a horse to 
plow, 


A St. Paul gambler’s life was aaved trom 
a fatal bullet by poker chipe in his pocket. The tnct- 
dent points several morals, none of them, however, 
as moral as could be desired, 


Toe King of Italy's health, since the 
death of his brother, the lbuke of Aosta, has caused 
considerable anaitety. Nothing can rouse him from 
his state of profound melancholy. 


Travis: ‘‘Say, De Smith, did you know 
it had leaked out that Von Moutishein te a man of 
raat inhisown country?'’ Ve Smith ‘*No; but I 
might have guessed it from hie cigars,’' 


Every tonement window in New York 
has ite Rowers and fower-pots nowadays, and yet 
the city's ouly Gower market ie tu a dirty, tnacces- 
sible place across the street from a garbage dump. 


Captain Albornog has discovered on the 
Giran Chaco, in the Argentine Kepublic, a man who 
has two perfect horns, like those of a stag, on his 
forehead, He ts probably a hurny-handed eon of 
toll. 


A prisoner named Clarke, in the county 
jJallat Atlanta, Ga, lately received motice that a 
will contest had been decided ta bis favos, It gives 
him 1600 acres of very valuabie land in Hail county, 
Georgia, 


Ponsby, to tailor: ‘I should think you'd 
be tired standing up all day cutting out garments.'' 
Talior: ‘‘I don't mind that. What makes me tred 
is Wo be stood up for aix months for the payment of a 
sult of clothes,*' 


Marguerite, sobbing: ‘No, father; I can 
not marry that man; he Ie red-headed,.'*’ Father, 
soothingly: ‘*Tut, tut, my child; don't you see that 
he le getting baid? Lt will nut be long before he will 
not have red hair,'' 


Quickly arranged. Old Milton: ‘ What! 
Wautto marry my daughter? Why, the child ts 
hardly out of school dresses yet, She needs « 
mother's care as much asever, sir.’ Youos l'oor 
ecbap: ‘On, that'sall right, L'iliive bere,*' 


“It is love that makes the world go 
round.’’ So Luvviduy remarked before marriage. 
A few years subscquent lo that event he was heard 
to bemvuan the fact that love wasn't sufictently po- 
tent lo make the bread and vulter go round also, 


Tne Pope’s resident physician tollows 
bis Holiness about almost like his shadow, and is 
forever golug to and fro, with a thermometer in his 
hand, looking outlor the slightest breath of an tn- 
trusive draught that might venture w blow rudely, 


“My husband has been gone nearly 
three hours from the house aid I can't for the life of 
meimagine what bas become of him." ‘Perhaps 
he has gone Gshing.’’ ‘“‘Ob! no, he hasn't gone feh- 
ing, for the whisky Mask is on the dining-room ta- 
ble.*’ 


Aunt Kate: ‘Whit has become of that 
Mr. S.oter’ Is itall up between himand you, Het- 
tley’’ **Weill, aunt, I'liown thatatone time I dia 
think bim kind o° nice; but one really can't respect 
a man after ope has caught him searchiag the family 
register in the big Bible,’* 


William Waldort Astor has emp!oyed 
artiste, atan expense of something like §iU,00) Ww 
illustrate one copy of each of his novels, These 
coples form & private edition de lune, each one being 
labeled ‘‘My Personal Copy,'* and occupying « 
prominent place lu bis library. 


Archbiabop Ireland, of Minneapolis, has 
been elected awemberof the Grand Army of the 
Mepublle In acknowledging the bonor he sald that 
amoug the dearest memories of hie life were the days 
when be followed the Staraeand S'ripes on the bat 
tiefield, as Chaplain of the Firat Minnesota, 


Worry kills more thao work. The ap- 
petite for millions keepsa man on the keen Jump 
and koockathia Ussues tonto a cocked hat Hy the 
time he gets all he wants he Gods out that he dows 
koow what he dues want, and so tumbles ints ap. 
plesy end gives ble impatient helraa chance. 


Yabeley, in a docwr's civ: ‘And, just 


to think, that skeleton was once the frame of an an! 
weted sentient humen being! That hollow, empty 


skull wasonce flied with brains like mine! ' Lor 
Howless: ‘‘Cume, come, Yateley, that te hardly 
feir, Neaught but good should be spoken of Lhe 


dead, you kouw,"' 


“Girl babies are in demand,’ said the 


matron of @ foundiing'’s Lome recentiyv “Al you 
waentty place achiid for adoption you will have au 
trouble as long ae the entidie a giri.'’ ‘Have toys 
gone out of fashions’ “On, ao, Loye will be buys 


you kuew, Kul eomehbow the popular fancy seeme 
to ruu toward @ giri 


John McLean, & Canadian, aged 27 


years, Justexawiaed for app Antmen m the New 
York police, le pronounced @ perfect man. He lao 
feet iinehino hela@ht, blioade compienion, cleareyes 
and welgus iv pounds Accordiug lo teated any 
ances the lifted 139 @wllh Lis legs anil “oo o@ith bie 
back iis calves mreeure 4 uehes 

Througu aii hiswory, trom the bevinniny 
auoblie army of martyrs Lave fT aut Gereriy o 
faiic avely for ata 78) . 

7 7 s ? s “ 
atarm a ‘ . a 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


‘C.area Moreland," by FE nerson Bennett, 
just published by T, B. Peterson & Bro 
thers, in their New Twenty Gve Cont 
Merlea, ‘sa powerfully written romance, 
The cuaractera are boidly drawn, the plot 
striking, the incidents replete with thrill 
Ing Interest, and the language and descrip. 
tion® nature! aud graphic, 

“Hiack Heauty.”” By Anna Sewe:!, 
Amerioan Hamane Education S clety, pub- 
linhers, 19 Milk street, KHoston, This work 
written in an autoblographical form, tells 
ofa bores, bis grooms and com panions,and 
in designed todo forthe animal kingdom 
what’ \taole Tom’a Cabin’ did for man 
kind. Itia written in the interest of duinb 
beoasta and la aploa for thelr good treat 
ment. Over ninety thousand copies have 
been sold in Kngiand, end bumanitarians 
bave been active in diatributing it in thin 
eountry. Prices I2 centa, By mall 20 
oonte, 

*HKelia's Blue Book" Is “the story of an 
ugly woman" asthe beroine puteit. It is 
by the able German author Marie Cairn, 
and is weil transiated by Mr. J, W. Davis 
Toe matin idea of the tale is that the hero 
ine'’s father presenta ber with a biue bound 
diary In which she recorde the story of her 
life and berlove, The notion gives yood 
opportunity for interesting effects and 
whether esa clever bit of writing, or an 
Interesting novel, the book Ils equally oom 
inendable, Splendidiy printed, illustrat 
ed and bound, Worthington Co., New 
York, poblishers, For sale at Wiison's 
M, Eth street, 

“The Feet of Love’ isa novel by Anne 
tveve Aldrioh, Ite character is implied 
in ite aoinewhat odd title, This rouses ox- 
pectation that the story iteelf more than 
realizes, While bordering on the modern 
soctety novel, where liveliness of plot and 
incident is subordinated to description of 
eversoter, Itatill contains enough of the 
real picturesque and romantic to make an 
exooptionally entertaining atory. The 
clergytnan, Paul Wolfe, te a particularly 
well-drawn deleneation. Beautifully 
printed and illustrated, Kound tn cloth 
and gold, Worthington & Co, publishers, 
New York, For sale by Porter & Coates, 

“Nature's Serial Story’? by K. P. Koe, 
forma No, 12 of Dodd, Mead & Co's, “LI 
brary Fiction.”’ Toles book In the form of 
a connected tale appeals heartily to every 
one who joves a country |ife and pute its 
beauties charmingly before those who are 
as yot strangers tw it. The author has 
written his book in a loving spirit, and 
there ia nota scene drawn, nora bird or 
beast described, nor an incident told that 
ja notor could not be drawn from real 
facta, Ltisa good, healthy, useful pleas- 
ant story aod bears its own best recom. 
inendation with it. Dodd, Mead & Uo,, 
Hoaton, publishers. Price 50 cents, 

‘Faot and Theory Papers’’ are a new 
series Of pamphlet form publications good 
in every way. Tue firet issued is ‘The 
Nuppression of Consumption,” by G. W., 
Hambleton, M. D>. of London, England, 
[fhe Doctor ts one of the leading physicians 
of the world and bis little book is devoted 
to showing bow (this dread disease can be 
prevented, It ia full of facts and wisdom, 
The second work of the series is “The S>- 
ciety and Tbe Fad’’ by Appleton Morgan. 
Itisa little skit upon the tendenev of 
would-be fashionable and Intellectual peo- 
ple to take up with a new idea without ask 
ing whether eense, ulility, or pleasure is 
betind 1. Pablished by N. D. 0, Hodges, 
Lafayette Place, New York, 

VRESH PERIODICALS, 

A striking feature of tue Jane Century is 
the begining of an anonymous novel called 
“The Anglomaniacs,”’ which promises to 
be a sto-y of unusual interest, The story 
is evidently written by one who knows wel! 
the situation, The tilustration by C. D. 
Gibson are a charming accompaniment to 
the text. The number opens with an article 
by Albert Shaw, whose paper on“Glasgow”’ 
recently attracted so much attention, en- 
titied ‘London Polytectnics and People’s 
Palaces.”’ It is profusely iliusirated. Jon 
La Farge's Japanese istter thie month de 
ecribes the beautiful temple of lyemiteu. 
Waiter Camp's Illustrated paper on ' Track 
Athietioa tn Amerioa’’is timely and of gen. 
eral interest. Joseph Jefferson this month 
telle of ‘Lhe Keana in Austraiia,’’ and two 
beautiful full page pictures ars given of 
Mr. and Mra. Kean in character, Edward 
Atkinson hase timely paper on ‘Compara 
tive Taxation.” The Life of Lincoin basa 
segue! in this number consisting of numer- 


ous memoranda of great interest and value, 
Phere are short illustrated stories by Arlo | 
Hates and Octave Thanet, several good | 
pp ‘, a eoah departments 
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OF KED HAIR. 

The prejudice against red balr is both 
ancient and widespread, For centuries 
the popular mind throughout Europe has 
asaociated hair of this unlucky color witb 
untrust worthiness and deceit. 

The sentiment of dislike and distrust is 
found continually cropping up in all the 
o der |iterature, 

It did not paes altogether without rebuke, 
Writers on vulgar errors occasionally de- 
nounced the prejudice, end «a Gascon writ 
er and scliler of the seventeenth century, 
the author of various burmorous and satir- 
loa! pieces, boldiy praised and glorified the 
dospised color, His work on the ‘States 
and EK upires of the San" was translated 
into kag ish, and in it be says thal: 

“A brave Lead covered with red hatr is 
pothing else vul the sun in the inidat of bis 
rayh, yet many speak fil of it, Lecause low 
bave the Lonor vo be #0.” 

And again, that Maxen hair, betokens 
ficklenoss, and black obatinacy; but be- 
tweon both, he says, is the medium: 

“Where wisdom in favor of red haired 
men bath lodged virtue, so their flesh is 
much more delicate, thelr blood more 
pure, thelr spirita more clarified, and con- 
sequéutiy thelr intellect more acoom plish- 
ed, because of the mixture of the four 
qualities,’’ 

At the present day in some places It is 
considered uniucky for a red haired wan 
to be the first to enter a now house, There 
is also mw notion thatif such aman be the 
tiret to epter a house on New Year’s morn 
ing, til luck will surely follow, and will 
probably result in @ death in the house be- 
fore the ond of the year, 

Tne popular prejudice seems to have 
originated In the tradition that Judes 
Iscariot was red headed, There isa further 
tradition that the repellious Absalom s 
was ofthe obnoxious color; but it Is bard- 
ly necessary to go beyond Judas for the 
origin of the feeling. Most of theold paint 
ors represent ‘the traitorous Apostle witb 
halr ofthe traditional color. There is one 
notable exception, however, for, tn Leon- 
argo da Vincl’s “Last Supper,” Judas has 
black hair, The adjective, ‘J udas-baired,”’ 
and similar allusive phrases, frequently oc- 
cur in old writers, 

In ‘As You Like It,’’ Rosalind says of 
Orlando: “His very Lair ie ofthe dissem. 
bling color;’’ to which Celia replies: “Some- 
thing browner than Judes’s,”’ 

Although the traditional reason for the ob- 
noxiousness of the color has probably died 
out of popular recollection, red hair still re 
mains the subject of vulgar reproach and 
saroasin, The taunting cry of ‘ginger’ or 
‘soarrots’”’ is familiar to the ear attuned to 
catch the echoes of the street, ‘Mahogany 
top” is a similar term of reproach, ‘Car- 
rote”? and ‘“‘oarroty’’ are found frequently 
in Iiterature from (be middle of the seven- 
teenth century to our owntime. In the 
‘Book of Snobs,’ the terrible old Lady 
Clapperclaw pours contempt upon the 
daughter of her rival, poor Blanche Mug- 
gine, with ner “radish of a nose, and, her 
carrots of ringlets,”” In Ireland ‘foxy’ is 
a more common term. 

Notwitbatanding the odium that may nat- 
urally be supposed to bave attached to red 
bair in times past on account of ite associa- 
tion with Judas, yet the same oolor of 
beard seems sometimes to have been re- 
garded with more kindly eyes, It was the 
mode in Elizabethan times to oolor the 
beard, and red would appear to have been 
a fashionable tint. 

The custom, like other fashionable ab- 
surdities, was ridiculed on the boarda of 
the theatres, 

Burbage, the famous actor of Shake- 
Sspearan times, was known as the ‘red- 
haired Jew,’’ because, in his performance 
of Shylock, hair and beard of fiery hue 
formed prominent features in bis “‘“make- 
up.”’ Tradition adda that he also donned a 
long and booked false nose and a tawny 
petticoat, and thus arrayed, delighted the 
Vilgar tastes of the gallery folk: but there 
is no good authority for the statement, and 
the story is bigbly ilimprobable, Ben Jon- 
eon bad batrof the ruddy hue. When, in 
the course of expiorations amongst the 
vaults beneath Westminster Abbey, made 
in 1859, the remains of “Kare Ben” were 
discovered, a few hairs, undoubtedly red, 
were still to be seen adhering to the skull. 
Shakespeare's hair is usually described as 
auburn; but it was perhaps dangerously 
near the more pronounced color. 

The Chinaman alludes in his own lan- 
gUage to the detested foreigner as the ‘‘red- 
haired man,’ or sometimes ‘red-haired 
devil.”’ 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price forthe cneapest » .of Dickens Novels bas beretofore been 
£10.00 Owing tothe present low price of printing paper end # very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most 6xtraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


KUBO, 
own a full set of bis works. 
people, 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


subscription list. 


plates made for this edition. 


either Dickens or Waverly Novels, 


dent that occurred in Victoria on thé occa 
sion of the visit of the Marquis of Lorne to 
that city nine years aince, There was a 
procession, among other feativities, and in 
the crowd of celebrants was a long, lean 
young man who was born in Yamhill 
county, Oregon, and who was away from 
home for the first time, He had heard that 
Lacy Lorne, the wife of the Marquis of 
Lorns, was the deughter of the Queen, and 
wae very anxious to see her. Fiually some 
one, in the crowd, said when the Marquis 
of Lorne and his noble wife swept by in an 
open carriage, drawn by four horses: 

“There's the Marquis and his wife, the 
daughter of Queen Victoria, sitting along 
side of himw.’’ 

‘*Where! where!’’ said the excited Yam- 
hiller, at the same time puiling four cards 
out of bis pocket, and gazing at Mra, Lorne 
and the four carus alternately. 

“Woy there in the carriage,” 

“Yer can’t fool me. Sie’s no Queen’s 
darter. I won't have it. Why she don’t 
look a bit like any one of these, She 
would if ahe war a real Queen,” he ex- 
claimed argrily, at the same time fiaunt- 
Ing inthe face of the spsctators the queens 
of hearts, epades, clubs, and diamonds, 
taken from a common pack of playing 
cards, 

A patriotic Englishman argued with the 
young Yambiller for a half hour, and 
when be got through all the satisfaction 
he could get was: 

“I know @ queen when I see her; you 
can’t foolme. I’m no jjeet, if I am from 


Yawwhill, 
A a a 
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15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickene’ Works sre the most widely read of any novels printed in any !an- 
Tbe popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
Charles Dickens is eminentiy the novelist of the 
No person is well read who has not perused bis works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us #ix (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we wi! 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of al! charges as a premium, 
It preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS: 


These VOLUMES are each about 5x7!¢ inches tn siz3 and of uniform thickness, 
The printing is clear and the type ofa readabie size, They are printed trom 
Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Nevec before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so smallan amount, or with as little trouble. 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 13 weeks, 
their names and addressees with 50 cents for each, and secure a cou plete set of 
Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Ask six 
Send us 


& prolong stay at Hudson's Strait, ‘‘Here,” 
Le says, “the Eskimo might often be seen 
lying at full length at the edge of an ice- 
floe, and, although no seals could be geen, 
they persistently whistled in a low note 
Similar to that often ussd in calling tame 
p'geons, or, if words can 6xpress my 
meaning, like a plaintive phe-ew, few-few, 
the first note being prolonged at least three 
seconds, If there were any seals within 
hearing distance they were invariably at- 
tracted to the spot, and it was amusing to 
see them lifting themselves as high as pos- 
sible out of the water and slowly shaking 
their heads ss though highly delighted 
with tue music, Here they would remain 
for some time, until one, perbaps more 
ventursome than the rest, would come 
within striking distance of the Eskimo, 
who, Starting to bis feet with gun or har- 
pocn, wou.d often change the seal’s tune 
0! joy to one of sorrow, the others making 
Off a& rapidly as possible. The whistling 
bad to be continuous, and was more effec: 
live if performed by another Eskimo & 
short distance back from the ore lying mo 
tloniess atthe edge of the ice. I umay add 
that the experiment was often tried by my- 
self with the same result.”’ 
—_—_——e OE 

TIREDIN THK MORNING.—It Isa good 
thing to havea room wel! ventilated; but 
ventilation is not sll that is to be desired. 
Thé tired feeling in the morning may bé 
due to an overweight of ved-covering; 't 
nay be due to malarial poison, or to over: 
exertion during the day. Try another 


| 8l\eeping-rcom, one story higher if possible. 


WHISTLING FOR SEALS.—In a letter to | 
the ‘American Naturalist,’’ E. F. Payne 
t is @ nieresting fact, 


Ai this season It ia well to be very moderate 
€ ¥¢ f esavy food, particu/a! y 
4 6a a gre t ‘ 
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Humorous, © 


THEY ALL DUO IT. 





Two wowen leaned over the back-yard fence 

(The same old fence) as the sun went down, 

W hile each told the other, in confidence, 

The scandals she'd gathered around the towa, 
For women must gossip, or they can't sleep, 
Their idea is that secrets weren't made to keep, 
so they lean on the fence in the gloamlug. 


Two women sat out On the front-door stoop, 
In the evening glow as the sun went down; 
Dhey told how their children had skipped the croup, 
And they sneered at the minister's wife's new 
yown. 
For women delight in a friendly chat, 
Without it their lives would be stale and flat; 
Mo they elt on the stoop in the gloaming. 


Two husbands came home from the baseball game 
(From the office, they said), asthe sun went down, 
Both ready and eager to hear the same 
sweet scandals their wives had haunted down, 
bor men, though they work, love gossip, too, 
And that's why their wives seek something new 
As they meet and talk in the gloaming, 


—U.N. NON&., 





Country seat—The milking stoc]. 
Unepeakably happy—Desat and dumb 


wives. 

People who never come © words—The 
deaf and dumb, 

Adam wae perbaps the first man who 
deemed marriage a failure, 

Why ie a dog’s tail like a very old man? 

Becaase it ts on ite last legs. 

Whatever Noah’s shortcomings, he knew 
enough to goin when it rained, 


An old saw judiciously amplified. Don’t 
look a gift borse in the mouth—examine bim all over, 


When a man étarts out to iccture he puts 
on adress sult, A woman with the same purpose in 
view puts on her night-gown, 

Mary obliges. Mistress: ‘‘Mary, I don’t 
like tosee this dust on the furniture,’’ Mary: ‘‘Al) 
right, mum; I’ll puil down the blinds," 

Fashion has been cleverly hit off as ‘‘an 
arbitrary disease which leads all geese to follow in 
single file the one goose that sets the style,’’ 

A schoolboy, asked to define the word 
‘sob,’ whimpered out: ‘‘lt means when a feller 
don’t mean tocry, aud it bursts out iteelf,’’ 

Edna: “I wonder why the dudes wear 
one eye-glase?’’ 

Deborah: *'To prevent seeing more than they are 
able to comprehend,"’ 

Coal dealer: ‘‘Has Biggins taken any 
action on that bill of his yet?'’ Collector: ‘*Yes, a 
little. He kicked me down stairs the last timel 
called, and the bill with me,’’ 

Why does the letter R hold an enviable 
position?— Because it is never found in sin, but al- 
ways in temperance, industry, virtue and prosper- 
ity. Itis the beginning of religion and the end of 
war, 

His only bent. Editor, to applicant for 
position: ‘** But what can you do, young man? 
Haven't you some special talent or taste—some bent, 
as they say?’’ 

Applicant, dublously: **N-no, not that I can think 
of—except that I am a little bow-legged,’’ 

Mrs. Toto, strictly temperate: ‘‘Why. 
you know, Mr, Lueher, that Iam so conscientious in 
my temperate principles that I never allow my covk 
to put brandy in the mince pies!*’ Lusher: ‘‘It does 
you credit, madam—great credit. Lagree with you, 
It does seem like a waste of good liquor to put it into 


pies.’’ 
Ee ee 


GvuOD MERCHANTS know that it is the best policy 
togive thelr customers reliable standard goods, 
rather than substitute some inferior make, Just to 
weta larger profit. When a salesman tells you that 
some other walistis ‘‘aboutas good as the Ferris, 
*Good Sense’ Waist,’’ be sure toexamine the ‘*Giood 
Sense *’ before you buy the imitation. 

a  -———O:t—S 
CATARKH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 

Sufferersare not geverally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
presence oft living parasites in the lining membrane 
ofthe nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic reg 
search, however, bas proved this to bea fact, and 
the result is thatasimple remedy has been forma- 
lated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidly 
and permanently cured {u from one to three simple 
applications made at home by the patient once ip two 
weeks. A pawpbiet explaining this new treatment 
is sent free on application by A. H. DIXON & SON, 
337 & 339 West King St., Toronto, Canada,—Scten- 
tthe American, 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
Ali kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, &c. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
Ce, from all adapted, or special designs, al 
very reasonable prices. 

We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Bails and Excursion pur- 
Oses, which are noted fur their fine execution. 

A If this Paper is mentioned we will send {lluetra- 

“ons of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


H.G. OESTERIE &CO.. 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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“ PR EXTERNAY 
Instantly Stop Pain 
Ry fn SPECDUIYCURCALL ny 
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A representation ofthe engraving on our 
wrappers.—RADWAY & CO. NEW YORK. 











In from one totwenty minutes, never falis to re- 
lieve VAIN with one thorough application, No mat- 
ter bow violent or excructating the pain the Rheu- 
matic, Bed-Ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic or vorostrated with disease may suffer 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will afford instant 
case. 

RADWAY'S READY RELIEF isa cure for 
every pain, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, 
SCIATICA, LU WBRAGO, NEOCRALUISA, 
BIE MATISM SWELLING ofthe JOINTS. 
SPRAINS, BRUISES, PAINS im the BACK, 
CHEST or LIMBS. 

**L never travel without your READY RELIEP. 
Itisagrand medicine for a suuden attack of Sore 
Throat, and for Soraina and Bruises it has no 
equel.’’ J, E HUNT, Mahone Kay, Nova Seotta 

* You can't ciatm too much for vour READY 
RELIEF.*’ LEMUEL C, MAUPIN, Free Union, Va 

“rilleem yeare ago your medicives were iptro- 
Aneed to me and T have never been sorry forit. The 
READY KELIEF bas saved me many aches and 
yains.’? ALBERT FRANK, Caseville Mien 

My wife nastound your READY RELIEF to be 
the best thing and cheapest for Neuraigia Sue also 
keepsour children in splendid health hy the use of 
yourpilis.’? KDWARU SWARDEK, Fort Qu'Ap- 
pelle. Assinibota, N W. Tf. 

**We are never without vour medictnes in our 
home, Have used them for 24 years.’’ Mrs, SALAH 
J. JAMES, Ashiand, Ky. 

‘<tthan« God and you for your READY RELIEF 
and PILLS, which have cured me cowpietely of 
Influengza,’’ W. THISTLE, Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
Eugiand, 








Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
OHOLERA ‘MORBUS, 


Itwillinafew minutes, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Nausea Vomiticg, Nervousness Sieep- 
lessness, Coolera Morous, Sick Headache, Summer 
Complaint, Diarrhws Deysentery, Colic, Wind in 
the Bowels aud all invernal pains, 








Malaria in Its Various Forms. 


FEVER AND AGUF; 
Radway’s Ready Relief. 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria, but 
if people exposed to it will every morning on get- 
ting out of bed take twenty or thirty drops of the 
KEADY KELIEF in a glass of water and drink and 
eal a cracker, tuey will escape altacks, 
here is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever aod Ague and ail otber malarious, bilious 
and over tevers (aided by KRADWAY'S PILLS), to 
quickly as RADWAY'S KEADY RKKLIEF, 
FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 


SULD BY DRUGGISTS, 


RAL WAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfect Purgatives, Soothing Aperients, 
Act Without Pain, Always Heliable 
and Nataralin Their Operation. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, vuorve, rewulate, purify, cleanse, and etrength- 





en. Kadway’s Ville forthe cure of all alsorders of 
the S'omeach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Kladder, 
Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 


ness, Indigestion, Dyepepsia, Biliousness, Fever, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Plies, and ail de- 
raugements of the Internal Viecera. Purely vegeta- 
bie, containing po mercury, minerals, or deleveri- 
sus drugs 

Be Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fglness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fulness of Weight ia the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering In the Pit 


ol ‘be S omach, Swimminsg of the Head, Hurriet or 
Dificult Breatiiog, Flattering at the Heart,Choklog 
or Suffucating Sensations when in @ lylay posture, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Pever or Dull Pain 
in the ttead, Wetictency of Perspiration, Yellow- 
pess of Lhe Skin an i Fyes, Pain ip tie Side, renal 
Limbs, and sudden Fiushes of Heat, Burning of the 
Viesb. 


A few duses of KRADWAY'S PILLS wi free Ube 
eystem of « * above-named a mmier 
rPKAC ek, 25 CENTS PEM HOE, 


ta f yotave to KADWAY & ) ‘ew 
yok fh ce 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
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whoh you wilt be sure of earmme elerre sum of money 
Month STINSON & Ot), Box ,.) , PORTLAND, Maine 


DOLLARD & CO., 
f ZN 1223 REN 
OMESTNUT 8T., LS oe 


Palladeiphia. « f 
Premier Artists 4 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of \be celebrate) GONBAMER VER. 
TALATING WiG and ELANTI(A BAND 
FOUPEFA, | 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Uculiewen UW 
measure their own Reade with ac uracy : } 
FOS WIG8, INCH BA, TOUP RES AND BCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCH BR, 
ead, No. 1, From forehead back 
No. 2. From foreheat ar far ae bald, 
over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 8. From ear to ear far ae required. 
cver the wp. No. 3, (beer the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear | the head, 
round the forehea' 
They bave always realy for sale a splendid Mtork of 
Gents’ Wlaga, Tou pees, Laaves' Wigs, Hall Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curis, ete., beautifully manufae- 
tured, and as cheap, as any estal lishment iu the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 








Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sola 
at Dollard’sfor the past Ofty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it bas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keepe steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s Hegenerative (ream, Ww be 
used tn conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 


To Mas, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Cheatuut ot., Phita, 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbantuin EKatract,"’ and [do not 
kouow of any which eygualsil asa pleasant, refreshiog 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
— reepectfully, 
sKONAKD MYERS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, Sth District, 
NavY VAY OFFICK, PHILADRLPHIA, 
ITbave used ‘“‘Dollard’s Herbantum Eatract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly ior upwards of 
five yeors with great advantage, My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has beer 
kept by itip ite wonted thickne@s and strength. It 
is the best Wash J] have ever used, 
A. W. KUMSELL, U.S. N. 
Il have used consiantiy for more than twenty-five 
years, **Dollard’s Herbanium,’* for removing dan- 
drufl and dressing my hair, alsotor the relief of ner 
vous headaches, IT have fouod ita delightful artie.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed furit, Ll would vot be without It, 
JAMFS KB, CHANDLER, 
No, #6 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ani! retall, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1224 CHESTNUT STRERT, 
GENTLEMEN'S HALK CUTTING and SHAVING, 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists hm 
oloyed 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF AW PANagaan. 



















WHY DO 
MOTHERS 


put etiff Corsets on their 
CROWINC CHILOREN ¢ 
We beg of you don't do it, bat 


Bo sure to buy FERRIS’ 


00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
Thousands now in use. 
BEST for HEALTH, 
Fceonomy and Reauaty. 
BUTTONS at trons 
lnstend of Claape«, 
Ring Backle at Itip 
for leer “upperters. 
Tape -fastened Bat. 
tone —om't pul of 
Cord-Kdge Hatten 
Melee won't wear ont. 
~FIT ALL ACES— 
Lafante to Adulte. 


Leading RETAILERS 


ryehere Send for cirealag, 


RRIS BROS. 


anulacturera, 
‘ i 341 Broadway, New York, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN ACENTG. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called ‘‘ Webster's Unabridged 
Dictio " is being eae to the pubiic 
atavery low price. Tho body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 

age, of the edition of 1847, which was in 
ts day, a valuable book, but in the pro 
ress of language for over PORTY YEARS, 
been ne gee | superseded. It is 
now reproduced, broken typo, errors and 
all, by photo-lithograph process, is printed 
on cheap paper and flimsily bound. A 
brief comparison, >) « by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
of the latter. These reprints are as out 
of date as a last year’s nac. Nohon- 
orable dealer will allow the buyer of such 
to suppose that he is getting the Webster 
which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
and THE BEST, every copy of which 
bears our imprint as given below. 
sad~ If persons who have been induced to 
purchase the ‘‘ Ancient Bdition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 


























SVRINGPIELD, MASS. 
eneral and NEKVOUS DEBILITY; 
Hobust, Soble MAS HOOD fally Hestored. How to entaree and 
Pien tectily from 60 Btates and Bereiga (countries. Write them, 


seller is punished as ho deserves. 
7 4 | 
FOR MEN ONLY! 
Ur 4 
Weakness of Body and Mind, Effects 
Birengtben WEAR, CN DEVEIOPED ORGANS & PAK TS OF hOvYT, 
Desertptive ia Me planation and provfe matled (ereled) free, 


a. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
mFor LOST or FAILING MANHOOD; 
J 
A i, BAM of Errorsor Excesses in Oldor Young, 
Absolately unfailing HOME TREATMENT. Henefis In a day. 
y 
Address ERIE DICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Sold by druggists or sent by mall 
Se, ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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This Can Be Don 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 





| THE CQUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST 


$290 ieee 
TO PLAY MUSIC 


HOUT STUDY! 


e by Means of the 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyoue knowing a tune, either ‘in the bead,'’ as Itlecaiied, or able lo hum, w e or cing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLAZEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INS TRIU- 
MENTS. In fact itmay be the firet ine they have ever seen a pia ororgan, yet if they know 
60 much as to whistle or bum 6 tune —say ‘'Way Down on toe Mwance Hiver for instance —they 
can piay IL IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with goo! effect, on the planu of ofrgau, with Ue we 
sistance of thisGULDR, THE GULDE shows how the tus ar’ >be played» 1s both hands an 
in diferent keys. JIhus the playerta ‘ Lefts of the ass and I wether 
power of making correct and hari lou wdain a mpanimer It nuet ¢ plainly niler 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished a j no without atudy., It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do weiland WITHOUT FAIL te to enable anyoue vaderstanding 
the nature of atuue or air in music wo play suehtuues or alia, wilnoulever baviag Gpened @ mu 
book, and without previgusly needling to kKuow the Aim ice belween A or Gi, B@& half-uole a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Giulde is plared on the tostrament, and ayer, w 
reference to anything Dut what hells shown by tttodo, cau laatew moments play the pl a 
curately and without the least trouble, Allh gh il ders got and hevercan supp ant rn @ocar 7) 
of study, it will be of lncalcuiable aseletance bo the payer oy “ear anda . a 
own lostructors. By giving the studeat tlie power ls play IMMEVIAI ELLY we 
ferent character Uienumber of plecest f with each Guide he ear grows «@ 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the posltio it " ’ eys. 0, 8 ra y y 
tee with the Gulue, it wi'l be easy to pick oul, alae with Ube of an ra yor a 5] 
player, auy alr or tune tua. may be beard or yw 

The Gulde, we repeat, will not learn bow) real ¢ COMO Ba u , . a! 
buse who caunotéepen! years learning ‘ ne Low aru a f a 
KITHER PREVIOUS KSOWLEDGE OK STULY. Ack toa ay A ‘ ‘ ~a 
tune—eay ‘*The Sweet Kye and Bye Can s alt.r a few at i . ! 5 
many who would lke w be able to dothis, f helfoawn and ' eu f " 
we commend The Gul'«¢ ae BOUND 10 Ly for them ALL WE” t j * * 

Less, MOTeUVeEr, WU. inake Lavery dine pre oes a a pr " P 
Christmas Almost every tome in the lan jaca ‘ ’ - 

Lan ¢ {the familly can pla Ww } ‘; a Ty 
coud truipents 

The Gulde ow be gent lo aoy address, a t ag rir . 
ace slau P's, taken.) For len Cents extras u ‘ ‘ “ * . 
pupuarteugs m™ eeul with ThLe& e, 4 


MUSIC CO.. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Parisians seem to be using plenty flow- 
ere on their evening dress loops of flowers 
adorn the front breadths,and keep the 
frilled chiffon tn ite place, Cohifion la now 
made with a border, which does sway 
with the trouble of hemming. 

Flower fans are most popular; and | re- 
commend to the notice of young girls those 
which have a straight line of heat carried 
down each rib of ivory, this same ivory oo- 
lored to match the flower and the bows on 
the handle. Pink and mauveare the two 
pretties oolorings,and they have the merit 
of folding up Into a pretty form, showing 
all tne flowers inassed together. 

French heats are set well beck on the 
head, so that they forman aureole round 
the face; and the upstanding brim ia trim- 
med witb flowers and lace. At often as 
not, there ja no crown atall. Very few of 
the bonnets have any crowns; the loops of 
bair now piaced on the head are drawn 
through the aperture, which is surrounded 
by roses or ribbon or other bioome, 
Bright pink roses are intermixed with ap- 
pie-green, narrow ribbon velvet, which 
forma the universal strings. The musb- 
room form is a favorite one for summer 
hata, and its name tells its own story. 

(reat balls of jet form the head of pins 
used for fastening two bows standing up 
at the back of the crown. COrinoline is now 
a favorite material, which is pleated into 
open designs, or more frequently crocheted 
Itis thus applied to red gauze or crepe, 
forming the edge; for most bata and bon- 
neta are bordered, the latter frequently 
with rows of leaves. Dragon-files and but 
terfiles bover over many of the millinery 
triumphs of this season, The butterflies 
are mostly made in wired jace, which 
must be good in quality, or they look most 
shabby. 

(dreen is certainly the favorite oolor in 
millinery—light, vivid and summer-like 
greens, and with green gauze, yellow for- 
get ime note are biended. Green wheat 
are employed for trimming, and you can- 
not do wrong in having oltber a Tuscan hat 
ora Tuscan bonnet, It is a beautiful straw 
bending with a touch of the band, Mimo- 
wa in largely employed on Tuscan hats, and 
the flower. maker ie most successful in re- 
produoing this light and beautiful bloom, 
Yellow ia next in favor to green—from the 
lightest tinge of primrose to deep vivid 
melon, 

We are no longer particular as to whetb- 
er the flowers we wear are in season, and 
night be gathered in our gardens, Nas 
turtiumes and dahlias divide the bonorg of 
the moment with “the flowers that bloom 
in the spring.’”’ Magenta bas come back to 
us—hareh, crude, aud unrelenting, bat 
blessed with the merit of brigatness, 

The plain make of the skirt encourages 
much embroidery, which, appears obiefly 
on the front. The gown ie of a light spring 
green cloth, opening over a copper-colored 
panel atthe side, The sleeves and bodice 
are green, The sleeves are hidden by em- 
broidery, and a pink spray graces tbe front 
of the bodice, which opens at the side, and 
discovers a glimpse of the oopper. It 
fastens with four buttons and loops at the 
waist, 

One atyle of dress worn is exactly sulted 
to light materials. In the original mode! 
itis medein blue and pina,the front of 
the skirt and bodioe is pink; the former has 
soe #ix founces and a pointed tunic, The 
sieeves and reverse are biue, likewise the 
oollar band, os well as the reat of the skirt. 
Phe wide beltand buckle are distinotive, 
#0 are the pretty loops of ribbon at the side 
carried down to the rosettes. The bat 
matchbes,only the front is straw; ali the reat 
ja biue, butthe pink is recognized in a 
spray of apple blossome in front. 

Some new fane have their gause surface 

partiy hidden by silken petals, arranged 
to forma gigantio rose, with the follage 
and buds straying up the uncovered space. 
Tue rose is any color, and the fan ciocses 
easily. 

Pearlsare very fashionable, and will be 
worn a8 necklaces mounted on velvet as 
dog collars, and also sewed on velvet or 
moire ribbon, and encircling | ow bodices, 
as those seen iu the portraits by Jean 
Cilouet in the fifteenth century, 

There aresome new giove and hand- 
kerchief boxes and cases for holding 
gloves and handkerchiefs together, delil- 
cately perfumed and painted in raised 
lustra on colored crepe de Chine, Some 
are oquare and others oblong, or long and 
narrow. 

For summer, young girlie will wear im 
mense biack hate, fat as a plate,and loaded 
down with flowers, The individuality of 


each will consist in the peculiar convultions 
[the brim, which is bentand folded. con 
torted In all Varieties of a cocked hat or plo. 
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turesque Galnsborough efiecta for some 
faces, and turned down all around iikes 
lamp shade on others, 

Fine habit cloth blazers are edged with 
gold, silver or black oord, with girdle to 
matoh. They come in navy diue,tan,mode 
black and cream. More costly ones are of 
fine English worsted serge, edged with 
gold cord, and bome in bisck and navy 
biue, NSitill more costly ones are of fine 
habit cloth, faced with armure silk, with 
girdle and cord edge, 

Sea costumes now occupy the attention 
of an immense number of ladies, as the 
rush across the ocean is increasing. Dark 
blue serge leads, It stands the moist sea 
alr wel), and its color comports with that 
of the water, and is tbe typical and prac- 
tioal color ag well, All wool plaids in dark 
colors are also popular, and are made witb 
plain skirte, Toe waist is box plaited with 
belt, 

Home of the light India cashmere toilets 
are combined with striped silks that are 
figured with tiny polka dota in white or 
oolors. These dreases are made with grace- 
fui princesse backs and jac«et fronts of the 
cashmere, with sleeves, fronts and biouse 
veats of the striped silk. Keseda and cream 
colored striped silks in these patterns are 
pretty, with polka dots of English rose, 

A great number of aandsome gray dreas- 
68 appear upon the promenade, Some are 
riobly embroidered with steel and ajilver, 
with the trimming repeated on the bonnet 
and sunshade, Otbera are relieved with 
white. Gray looks ita coolest when oom- 
bined with white, but thus far the tem- 
perature has made the bright-red and 
nasturtium-colored parasols carried with 
many gray costumes appear the better 
choice, 

For a special! full-dress occasion iy made 
a black and white costume of rather 
unique style, Tne skirt is entirely of 
white silk,trimimed with wite silk embroid- 
cries. It has a last century coat of black 
velvet, lined with white brocade, This 
coat fastens below the chest with a double 
ciasp of jet, but opens broadly below it, 
showing a jabot and oontinental frill of 
fine old Flemish lace, Aceompanying this 
costume is a very odd looking three-corner- 
ed hat, which, though handsomely made, 
looka appropriate only for a fancy-dress 
party. 

To illustrate the fancifulness and bril- 
llancy of the dust cloaks, bere is the latest 
and perbaps the gayest one yet evolved, 
It is of surah silk in arich poppy red, with 
a yoke composed of alternate lengths of 
black and gold passementerie, and should- 
er frills of black eatin trimmed with gold 
lined with red. The cloak is joined to the 
yoke in gathers, with centre of the back 
and front and on each shoulder, and is said 
to have an air of great distinetion by the 
fasbion chronicler who reported its glories 
in a London paper. We should tmagine it 
would distinguish any woman who had 
the courage to appear in it On car or steam- 


er. 
The bandsome ootton dresses that are 


worn for walks and drives in the Park will 
be popularly worn all day in the country, 
and even at fashionable watering-places, 
They are, in many cases, as rich and dain- 
ty in eflect,and made up with as much care 
and at as Much expense, as a summer ailk, 
and thus take far bigher rank than former- 
ly on “dress parade,”’ Eora batiste is a 
very popular material this year, the fabric 
being barred, striped, flowered or border- 
ed. The bodices are made in ways both 
simpleand elaborate, but all the skirte 
hang full over silk pettiooats of the same 
shade, the batiate dresses having no foun- 
dation skirts, 


Odds and Ends, 
POINTS UPON VARIOUS SUBJEOTS, 

Fruit as Medicine.—Grapes come first, 
especially black grapes, which are most nu- 
trious, and at the same time purifying 
to the blood. Grape-cures are quite the 
fashion in some parts of the Continent, and 
are said (o work miracies at times, Peacb- 
es also are most bygienic to the buiman sys 
tem, as well as being one of the most ex- 
quisite fruitein nature. Nothing indeed is 
wore palatable, wholesome, inedicinal than 
a good ripe peach, Peaches bowever should 
not be eaten over ripe. They may be eat 
en at meals or between meals; they are 
particularly bygienic when é6aten at break- 
fast. An orange eaten before breakfast 
will, is said, cure dyspepsia sooner than 
anything else. Apples are also very hy- 
gienic, especially when baked or stewed, 
Tuey are excellent in many cases of 1llneas, 
and are far better than salts, oils, and pills. 
The juice of oranges, as of lemons, is most 
Vaiuabie to make drinks in case of tever. 
Tomatoes are also excellent remedies in 
some liver and gastric complaints, and are 





Figs, raspberries, strawberries, currants, 
and cherries are all cooling and purifying 
to the system, while being nutritious at the 
same time. 

Stewed Applea.—Pare and oore six or 

eight apples; put them into a sirup made 
with balfa pound of wh.te sugar, the juice 
of one lemon, and abouts pint of water; 
simmer the apples till tender, but not 
broken. Liftout on tos glass dish, and 
reduce the sirup by rapid boiling. Bianch 
two ounces of almonds, stick them into the 
apples. Pour tbe sirup over them when 
cool. ‘ 
Puree of Tematoes,—Take # quantity of 
tomatoes, cutthem into quarters, and re- 
move the pips and watery substance from 
each; putthem into a saucepan witb an 
onion, plenty of butter, pepper, salt, a 
laurel-leaf, and some thyme; add a few 
spoonfuls of either stock or gravy; keep 
stirring on the fire until they are reduced 
toa pulp. Passthis through a bair-sieve. 
Put an ounce of butter into a saucepan,and 
mix with iton the fire two tablespoonfuls 
flour; as s00n as it begins to color, add the 
tomato-pulp, a littie at a time,and keep 
stirring on the fire until the puree thick- 
ens, 

Mirotin of Beef.—Take two medium-siz- 
ed Spanish onions, slice them finely, and 
then fry them in some clarified beef-drip- 
ping until a nice golden color; season with 
a little pepper and salt; add a bunch of 
herbs, a little French vinegar, and not 
quite a pintof good thick brown sauce. 
Stir all well together, and allow to simmer 
untii the onions are tender, taking care to 
skin off any fat that may rise to the sar. 
face, The sauce should then be passed 
through a bairsieve, Piace a littie of it in 
the disn the mirotin is to be served in, and 
lay some thinly-cut slices of cold beef on 
it, then add more saucé, and #0 on until 
the dish is full, taking care that the last 
layer js sauce, Sprinkle a few browned 
cruinbs over the top; then stand the dish 
in a tin containing hot water, and bake In a 
moderate over for about twenty minates, 
Garnish with vegetables round the edge, 

Green Peas,—Shell halt a peck of peas, 
carefuily removing ali bad ones, Put them 
into acolanderand pour plenty of cold 
water over them; drain and lay them into 
& Baucépan with boiling water to cover, a 
little salt, a couple of lumps of sugar, and 
about half a dozenfof theempty pods, 
Boll for twenty minutes if young peas, 
rather longer if old; then pour them from 
the saucepan into the colander again, take 
out the poda, drain, and serve, 

Stewed Bee/.—Getanice pieceof gravy 
beef, and, after trimming it into a neat 
sbape and removing the skin, &o., lard the 
upper side neatly and tie the whole into 
shape with broad tape. Line a stewpan 
with fat bacon, sliced carrots and onton, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, a bay-isaf, and a fow 
cloves, pepper, and salt; on this lay the 
meéat with the larded side uppermost; mois- 
ton with a little good stock from the stock- 
pot and tomaw sauce; cover it with a but 
tered paper, puton the lid, bring it to the 
boil, then draw it to the side of the stove, 
and let it stew gently till done. When it 
is cooked, setiton a hot dish; crisp the 
lardoons with a hot shovel or a salamander, 
Strain the gravy and free it trom fat, and 
serve with neat little heaps of vegetables, 
or some macaroni and tomato-sauce round 
the beef, 

French Breakfast Rvlls,—Make one and 
ahaif pints of milk quite warm, add it to 
halt a pint of brewers’ yeast, and then add 
sufficient flour to make itas thick as bat- 
ter. Put it into a basin, cover it over, and 
keep itin a warm piace. When it has ris- 
én a8 high as it can, add a quarter of a pint 
of warm water and half an ounce of salt. 
Mix them well together, and rub into ita 
little flourand2»z, of butter, Make the 
dough not quite so stiff as for bread; let it 
stand for three quarters of an hour, and 
then it will be ready to be made into rolls, 
Let them stand till they bave risen, and 
bake in a quick oven, 


Brandy Snaps.—Rub \% pound of butter 
weilinto '¢ pound of flour; mix with this 
@ little more than a tablespoonful of grated 
ginger, @ pinch of salt, the grated rind of a 
lemon,and 2!¢ os of treacle, Mix all these 
ingredients info a paste; roll out the mix- 
ture very thin on a well floured board, cut 
it into rounds with a paste cutter, and bake 
in a moderately heated oven. Before the 
paste hardens, roll it round a pioce of wood 
kept for the purpose (or your finger) into 
acons as quickly as you can, as it soon 
bardens. Keep the anapsinaair tight tin 
biscult box, and they will they keep fresh 
and crisp for wontha, 

“ ——— —§ <a ——_____ 

Even before tne days of Petruch! t Was 

pretty weil Known that womeu 


certainty more pleasant than medicines, | who will bave bie own way. 





ke a man | 


Confidential Correspondents, 


BK. B. B,.—The law of finding is that the 
finder bas a clear Ulle against everyone but the 
owner. 


E. L. H.—We cannot understand your 
question about the 800 pounds of coal. Make it 
plainer. 


M. 1. C.—We know nothing whatever 


about the story yon mention. Why not write to tue 
paper in which you saw it? 


C. W. 1.—We oan furnish all the story 
**For Her Alone’ except one number, It will not 
be published in book form, 


DisPuTED,—The Twenty-third ward has 
an area of forty-two square miles, The area of New 
York city is fortv-one square miles, 


Ex OPERATOR — Your correction is a 
good one butto those not Knowing the telegraphic 
alphabet the mistake was quite natural, 


MaupgS.—The word Kindergarten liter. 
ally means ‘‘child's garden'’; a Kindergarten schoo! 
is one where littie children are taught by means of 
amusement, ckames, &c, 


FRIENDS —Doo’t have anything to do 
with any young man unless you are qaite sure of 
your own feelings towards him; you may get your. 
self into an uncomfortable entanglement if you do, 


Isa —Calis should be paid inthe after. 
noon. Never visita friend in the forenoon; no one 
likes to be surprised inthe midst ofher household 
avocations, HKetween three and five is the best time 
for calling. 

OrtTHobpox,—Every person’s faith is a 
matter between him and his own conscience, and 
every person hasa right to bisown opinions so long 
as he does no barm by the promulgation of anything 
injurious to otbers, 


Amos,—A wedding breakfast is usually 
the same as any other breakfast party, except that 
there are usually more cold than hot dlehes served, 
such a jeliied fow! and tongne, salad of all sorts and 
a ceneroussupply of creams, jellies and sweets, 


Miss G.—A good spring mattrers with a 
hair cover on the topof it is decidedly the most 
bealthy bed. Foran invalid the springs area nec- 
essity; change of position 60 much more easily secur- 
ed than om the old fashioned unyielding surfaces, 


RouGre —Try what thé juice of a lemon 
willdo, We have heard ofa tresh remedy for sun- 
burn and freckles; we give it for what it ls worth:— 
Bathe the face frequently in strong linseed tea, and, 
if possible, lay rage wet with the same on ita, 
night. 

J. CovERDALE,.—It is Impossible to say 
by whom the art of portrait painting was ‘‘invent- 
ed ** The origin of profile pictures dates back to say 
B.C. Antigonus, who had only one eye, had his 
face represented in this fashion to conceal the 
defeat, 


UNLOvED,—You can do nothing; very 
likely the gentleman bas never given such a matter 
a thought, and looks upon you only as bis friend's 
daughter. Weshould advise you to put bim out of 
your bead entirely. It would be very humiliating to 
you if be found out your sentiments, 


SwERtT M.—We can only advise you to 
take plenty of exercise indoors and out, and avoid 
eating fattening things. Sugar in all forme is espec- 
jaily fattening, so are all malt liquors, and any kind 
of farinaceous food, Potatoes are aiso to be avoided 
by anyone who wishes to reduce the weight, 


F, M, 8S.—If you hold a piece of irou up- 
right upon au anvil or otber similiar solid, and strike 
the iron a¢veral smart blows with a hammer, it 
makes the trona magnet. Something like this may 
explain the magnetism in your tools, We never 
knew a person who could magnetize iron or steel by 
their bodies butit may not be an impossibility, 


NoRAH.—As far as we can make out 
from your letter the young man appears to be amus- 
ing himself with you, and is not worth troubling 
about. We should advise you to forget him as fast 
as possible and find someone more worthy ofa girl's 
affection, There are plenty of nice young men in 
the worlu; you need not throw away your bappiness 
on one like him, 


A. B. O.—A young man sbould be care- 
fulhe paysa young lady ‘friendly attentions'’ la 
such a way that she may mistake his friendship for 
love. Flirtation bas beenfdefined as ‘*paying atien- 
tion without intention.’’ If such be the correct 
definition, nothing could be more cowardly or con- 
temptabdle than ‘‘flirtation;’’ and we would advise 
you to stop at once unless your intentions are more 
serious than they seem to be from your letter. 


A. C. R.—A gift ie @ gift; you cannot 
therefore demand the return ofthe ring; we are in- 
clined to think that you should congratulate yourself 
on being so well quit of a bad bargain; to all appear: 
ance you have narrowly escaped a life-shipwreck; as 
tothe other matter, tell your relative tbat be must 
not take the law into hisown hands; 11 be does, he 
will And the penalty a heavy one, andthe whole 
affair will become a public scandal, 


A. W.—There is nothing to be alarmed 
about. You cannot expect to feel an ardept passiva 
constantly, and your cold fit will not be permanent. 
Wedo not mach believe in the kind of love which 
resembles a fever. You seem prone to invent trou- 
ble. Asyou grow older, you will learn that the best 
pian is to take short views of life and shut your eyes 
to all the more trifling troubies that come to us. Vue 
thing ts certain, and that is that you cannot break of 
your engagementon account ofa whim, If you found 
that your married life would be certainly wretched, 
you might wish for liberty, but there is no evidence 
to show that there is more thana passing fancy to 
divide you ‘rom the girl whom you bave sought !0 
marriage. 


P. L. M.—whben the Great Eastern was 
being constructed a pamphlet was published in which 
it wasclaimed that the great steamship would ex- 
cved the Ark, built by Noah in Its dimensions But 
it was proved then that the reverse was the fact, the 
Ark being larger by several hundred thousand cubic 
feet. Acareful measurement of the Great Fastern 
gave 2,366 242 816 cuble feet for the area of the whole 
ship. Acubit, according to the best autnoritics, 


equal to 21, 885 iuches, or 1,824 teet: and we read in 
Genesis, **Thoa shalt make the Ark 300 cubits (oF 
47 2 feet) long :50 cubits (or 91 2 fedt) broad; HW cube 

I e ‘ sw * 
about 2,74 a2. U t feet for the area bed 
Ark oa 
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